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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


T is one of the tritest commonplaces today to speak of the 

world before the war as a world that has passed forever. 
Mankind will never return to the old social and economic 
arrangements; yet with what are these to be replaced? The 
civilization of yesterday is shattered and obsolete; what is to 
be the framework of the civilization of tomorrow? Almost 
alone among political or other organizations, the British Labor 
Party has set itself, systematically and fearlessly, to answer 
these imperative questions. The result, as embodied in its re- 
cent Report on Reconstruction, is everywhere recognized as 
marking an epoch in social history. In its animating spirit, as 
well as in most of its specific details, it is of world significance, 
scarcely less applicable to American than to British conditions. 
In order that this inspiring and revolutionary document may 
have the widest possible publicity in this country, it has 
been published in a handsomely printed pamphlet of 44 
pages entitled TOWARDS A NEW WORLD, containing 
besides the complete text of the Report a notable article 
on ‘Rebuilding the Social Order’ by Arthur Henderson, 
leader of the British Labor Party, and the Manifesto to 
the Labor Movement by the English Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, which admirably supplements on the spiritual side 
the practical programme of the labor movement. Every 
reader of ‘“The Survey” should send today for a copy of 
TOWARDS A NEW WORLD, and possess in permanent 


form the most epoch-making programme of social recon- 


struction ever formulated. 


Sent postpaid anywhere for 
20 cents (stamps or silver) 
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“A very remarkable thing is hap- 
pening in America, Liberals and radi- 
cals of all shades and degrees of 
opinion are finding a common ground, 
and see before them a common road 
leading to that new social order of 
which we have dreamed and toward 
which we have striven so long with- 
out hope of arriving at our destina- 
tion in this generation or the next. 
That common ground is the program 
of the British Labor Party. It has elec- 
trified liberal America as the speeches 
of President Wilson have electrified 
liberal Europe. And if liberal Europe 
looks to Wilson today as a Moses, we in 
turn look to the British Labor Party’s 
program as the Ten Commandments, 
Yet the strength of them is that they 
are not commandments, nor dogmas, 
nor final things, but a successful at- 
‘tempt to strike at the roots without 
attempting the impossible, and to be 
constructive without being trivial and 
merely ameliorative, It is that thing 
for which we have waited so long—a 
program practicable enough for today 
and tomorrow, yet radical enough to 
bring our ultimate destination within 


view.”’ 
THE PUBLIC. 


‘Probably the most mature and care- 
fully formulated programme ever put 
forth by a responsible political party. 
It is the result of an exhaustive criti- 
cism of the whole English experi- 
ence in social legislation during the 
past four generations. . . . It is 
worthy of consideration in this coun- 
try no less general and serious than 
that which it will receive in Great 


Britain.’’ 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


“The British Labor Party’s Report 
on Reconstruction is obviously the 
work of economic thinkers of rare 
vision and ability, and it may well 
rank among historical documents of 
the highest class. . . . t is im- 
possible not to feel that we are here 
dealing with a new thing in the lit- 
erature of politics; and we believe 
that the future historian will put his 
finger upon this paper as the point at 
which a new idea of the first mag- 
nitude made effectual entrance into 
political theory and practice. . .. 
In this report, British labor appeara 
to assume definite leadership in the 
creation of the political and economic 
framework of the new world.” 

THE WORLD TOMORROW. 


“The recent Report on Reconstruc- 
tion issued by the British Labor Party 
is the most comprehensive scheme of 
economic change yet formulated by 
a responsible political party. . . . 
Of even greater significance than the 
practical details of the program is its 
spirit. . . . We are here face to 
face with a new type of political 
philosophy, a type which rests upon a 
definite view of the ends of life anda 
vision of life as a whole. . . . The 
historical significance of this docu- 
ment appears to be that it presages a 
new stage in the development of the 
democratic ideal. Perhaps it is the be- 
ginning of the long-delayed economic 
sequel of the achievement of the 
French Revolution, in which case it 
may very well turn out to be the 
Magna Charta of the new democracy,”’ 


THE NATION, 


W. R. BROWNE, Box 301, WYOMING, N.Y. 
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British Labor Out of It 


The American Federation of Labor Convention at St. Paul 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


AKE home to your chief, to our chief, the great 
interpreter and defender of freedom, justice and 
democracy, the message of the men and women 
of the labor movement, nearly three million 
strong: “We are with you, Woodrow Wilson!” 

Thus did Samuel Gompers, presiding over the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor last week in St. Paul, 
entrust to William B. Wilson, secretary of labor, who had 
come from Washington to address the convention, a message 
of loyalty in behalf of the organized workers of America; 
and the convention rose as one man and cheered itself hoarse. 

This incident may serve to characterize the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the federation. Whatever else may be 
said of it, the delegates were united in a patriotic fervor that 
knew no bounds and that was ready to manifest itself with 
cheers and shouts on every possible occasion. ‘There was 
wild enthusiasm over the members of a French mission in this 
country whose leader briefly addressed the gathering, and 
every reference to winning the war evoked the heartiest 
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applause. ; 

It was in this spirit also that the executive council, the gov- 
erning body of the federation, took a more pronounced stand 
than it has ever taken before on the subject of strikes. In its 
annual report, read to the convention, the council said: 


The workers in war production are practically a part of the 
fighting force, the army and navy. They cannot stop work without 
interfering with the whole program. . We advise the organized 
labor movement that in this crisis it must prove its loyalty to our 
republic and to our fellow men and demonstrate its capacity to deal 
with big problems and big needs in a constructive manner. Deeply 
impressed by the events on the western battlefronts, we are con- 
strained to place before our fellow workmen a definite course of 
action. Yielding to no one in our determination to maintain for 
the working people of this country the right to work or not to work 
for a reason or no reason, yet at a time when the destiny of the 
democratic institutions in the world are trembling in the balance 
(and still holding sacred the principles of the rights enunciated), 
we can well afford to waive their exercise in a patriotic desire that 
the issues of this war may result in a successful termination. 
No strike should be inaugurated which cannot be justified to the man 
risking his life on the firing line in France. 


Of course the subject of overshadowing importance in this 
The Survey, June 29, 1918. 
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convention, as in every gathering of Americans now, was the 
war. ‘The minds of the delegates were directed to events 
across the water, and every policy at home was considered in 
the light of larger affairs that have the world for their stage. 
‘That was natural. The strange thing about the convention 
and the thing that will always distinguish it in my mind from 
other meetings of the kind was the apparent interest in foreign 
experience that relates to affairs essentially internal and that 
are not international in scope. 

The first noteworthy thing that came to my attention on 
arriving in St. Paul was the absence of the fraternal dele- 
gates, who have been coming from the British Trade Union 
Congress for the last twenty-five years. Their passports had 
been held up and they had been unable to leave England. 

One could not be sure, from the only official explanation 
given, just who was responsible for this action. In answer to 
a question from the floor, President Gompers stated that he 
had received on May 31 a cablegram from Charles Bower- 
man, of the parliamentary committee of the British Trade 
Union Congress, saying that difficulty was being encountered 
about passports and asking for Mr. Gompers’ help. Mr. 
Gompers said that he wrote a letter at once to the State De- 
partment. In this letter he asked, to quote Mr. Gompers: 


That a cablegram be sent the American Embassy asking that the 
passports be viséd and given to Miss Bondfield and Mr. Hall. At 
the same time I cabled Mr. Bowerman that I had referred the mat- 
ter to the State Department. However, it is apparent the passports 
were not given and Mr. Bowerman cabled me a few days ago that 
it was then too late for the fraternal delegates to leave for the 
United States, and protesting against the action of the American 
government. 


From this statement the inference is unavoidable that the 
American government and not the British, as had been sup- 
posed, was responsible for the withholding of the passports. 
This but adds to the mystery of the situation. There have 
been two delegations of British labor men in this country 
since the war began, and so recently has a delegation of Ameri- 
can labor men and women returned from abroad that they 
were barely in time to attend the convention. The American 
and British governments cooperated to facilitate the progress 
112 East 19 street, New York city 363 
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of these various missions, but now passports are denied frater- 
nal delegates to the American Federation of Labor convention! 

I got the distinct impression, in talking with some of the 
delegates, that they were not grieving over the absence of the 
British representatives, at least one of whom is a follower of 
Arthur Henderson. ‘Nobody who ought to get out of Eng- 
land will be denied a passport,” an American who went as 
a fraternal delegate to the British Trade Union Congress an- 
other year said to me. I thought of this attitude of some of the 
delegates when I heard one of the undoubted leaders of the 
federation say on the floor of the convention that in no other 
country has the trade union movement been accorded the 
recognition by its government that the American Federation 
of Labor has received from the present administration. It 
led me to wonder whether, after all, it was either government 
which took the initiative in barring the British delegates. 
For, strangely enough, there seems to be a clash between the 
British and American labor movements, just at a time when 
harmony is most to be desired. Last April a group of labor 
men and women, appointed by Samuel Gompers, went on a 
mission to England and France “to make investigation of the 
conditions prevailing” in those countries and ‘‘to. convey such 
information as may be helpful for the common cause of labor 
and demoeracy.” 

The first act of James A. Wilson, chairman of the mission, 
on landing in New York on the return voyage was to give out 
an interview attacking the leaders of the British Labour Party. 
While this was contrary to the wishes of other members of the 
mission and was a matter of annoyance to them, it is apparent 
that the party as a whole is in substanticl agreement in dis- 
counting the political leadership of the labor movements 
abroad. 

In the report of the mission, which was read to the 
convention, emphasis is laid upon the advantage enjoyed by the 
members of the mission of meeting the labor leaders of Great 
Britain and France and “‘receiving from their lips a concrete 
statement of the- policies which they had adopted, and the 
reasons and conditions upon which these were based.” ‘The 
report indicates small inclination on the part of the mission 
to share this advantage with their co-workers at home, for it 
gives little information on foreign labor policies and methods, 
and it leaves the impression that the mission visited Europe 
less to study the foreign labor movement than to instruct it. 

Throughout the report there is an evident tendency to criti- 
cize the political aspects of the labor movement abroad. 

“We found during our conferences,” the mission reported, 
“that among our French brothers there existed wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the methods by which war aims were to 
be applied and that, as in Great Britain, there existed no small 
differences as to methods and policies between those who were 
purely trade union representatives and those who represented 
the political groups assuming to speak for labor.” At another 
point the report states that “it is unsafe and unsound to pas- 
sively contemplate the influence exerted upon the trade union 
movement in the great industrial nations of the world by po- 
litical leaders, however sincere they may be, whose viewpoint 
and experiences are those of the theorist and the politician.” 

I do not know how to explain this attitude unless it is dic- 
tated by a desire to prevent the spread of propaganda in 
America in behalf of political action by labor. However 
necessary it may have been to convince the European workers 
that the war policies of the American Federation of Labor 
are the right ones, it is not obviously necessary to convince the 
American workers that the political methods of the labor men 
of Europe are wrong. But, convinced, as many of the leaders 
of American trade unionism are, that political action, or at 
any rate the formation of a labor party in this country would 
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be disastrous, I can understand why they might wish to dis- 
count or undervalue the importance of a political labor move- 
ment elsewhere. 

This feeling is wholly explicable, but none the less, it seems 
to me, the expression of it is unfortunate. At the present 
crisis in the world’s affairs there is need of pooling all the ex- 
periences and all the wisdom that can be found anywhere in 
order that the peoples who are fighting the fight of democ- 
racy may make their social structure as strong as possible. It 
is only thus that their military power will have the utmost 
strength. 

There is plenty of room for reasonable difference of opinion 
over the proper relation of the American labor movement to 
politics. At any rate, it does not follow obviously and neces- 
sarily that because the British workers have accomplished cer- 
tain ends through a political organization the American work- 
ers should have the same kind of a political organization. But 
there is a more serious aspect to this report than its failure to 
take full account of the accomplishments of the workers 
abroad. There are internal difficulties and dissensions in 
Great Britain both between the Labour Party and the govern- 
ment and within the ranks of the Labour Party itself. “There 
is NO question, it seems to me, but that this report will be used 
politically in Great Britain for the purpose of splitting the 
labor movement at a time when the best interests of all of 
the Allies suggest the desirability of harmony both internal and 
international. 

That we in America can no longer live wholly unto our- 
selves was suggested further by a resolution, which was 
promptly voted down, endorsing the so-called reconstruction 
program of the British Labour Party. In reporting unfavor- 
ably on this resolution the committee to which it had been 
entrusted recommended the reference of the whole matter of 
reconstruction to the executive council, with power to appoint 
a committee on that subject. This was done. 

It may be, therefore, that the next convention may have for 
its consideration a complete program of reconstruction. Yet 
in this convention, which was more concerned with the war 
itself than what may come after, the subject was not wholly 
overlooked. In phrases strikingly suggestive of the British 
reconstruction program, the executive council declares in its 
report, ““We are each day building labor’s house of tomorrow. 
If that structure is to endure the tests it must be founded 
upon bed-rock principles of equity and democracy in relations 
between men.” 

The report points out the necessity of cooperation for the 
winning of the war between “the possessors of creative labor 
power and the controllers of capital.” 

“As the authorized representatives,’ the report’ continues, 
“of one of these forces necessary to cooperation we feel it our 
duty to formulate certain fundamental principles that ought 
to underlie relations between controllers of capital and pos- 
sessors of labor power.” 

The council then defines these principles roughly under 
four heads. First, share in control: “Since workers per- 
form a function even more indispensable than that of the em- 
ployers, they have at least an equal right of representation and 
equal voice on all agencies, determining matters affecting their 
interests and welfare, whether in private or government em- 
ployment.” 

Second, “Labor administration must be cooperative in 
method and principle.” The executive council comments on 


the importance of labor management and states that high turn- | 


over can be reduced only through fair dealing and through 
“intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the needs of 
the workers.” This requires the employment of an expert in 
the capacity of employment manager. To produce that co- 
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operation which is essential, the council believes that this offi- 
cial should be selected from among the wage-earners. 

Third, organization of the unskilled. “The so-called un- 
skilled or common laborers,” says the report, ‘are the back- 
bone of industry. Low economic standards cannot prevail 
among these workers without injury to all. We maintain, 
therefore, increased efforts must be made to organize these 
and all workers in order that there may be established ma- 
chinery for self-government and that the workers may take 
their rightful place in determining questions of life and work.” 

Fourth, “Every worker has a full right to a just portion 
of the wealth which he helps to create, a full right to earn 
out of his toil an opportunity for his children equal with that 
of any citizen, a full right that every just safeguard shall be 
afforded him for his physical safety, for his health and com- 
fort while at work. Every worker has the right to compensa- 
tion for physical injury or disease occasioned in the course of 
production. Every worker who has been injured or disabled 
in industry has the additional right to opportunities for re- 
habilitation in order that he may receive the necessary assist- 
ance or training to enable him to be self-sustaining.” 

In the main, the convention dealt with the present, rather 
than the future. Only once, it would seem, did the dele- 
gates give serious thought to what may happen after the war, 
and that was when a resolution came up for consideration 
dealing with unemployment. It was voted to instruct the 
executive council to appoint a committee to urge upon Con- 
gress the creation of a commission whose duty it should be to 
replace in industry soldiers and sailors as they are demobilized 
and workers whose occupation will be terminated with the 
cessation of the war. A brief bit of comment in one of the 
committee reports is also suggestive of a forward look. It is 
to be hoped, the committee observed, that some of the de- 
velopments during this war “will teach the people of our na- 
tion the folly after victory comes of going back to the pre- 
war policy of leaving essentially social matters of living and 
working conditions to the mercies of private interests.” 

For the rest the convention dealt with the present. With 
a recorded membership this year of 2,726,478, an increase of 


355,000 over last year and of 650,000 over 1916, the dele- 


- membership. 


gates directed their thoughts toward further extensions of 
The steel industry, perhaps the most important 


of all industries in war time, is almost wholly unorganized. 


Not only that, but ever since the organization of the United 


States Steel Corporation there has been no industry so hostile 


“to unionism. ‘The Pittsburgh Survey recorded the history of 


the decline and fall of the unions in the steel mills and de- 


scribed the repressive and undemocratic methods used to keep 


the men from organizing. 
_ Now, with its strength increasing as never before, the time 


_has come, the delegates believed, for launching an organizing 


“campaign in the steel industry. Plans were laid during the 
‘St. Paul convention for a Cooperative effort in that direction 
that would enlist all of the international unions involved in 
any respect in the steel trade. The example of the recent 
Winning fight in the stock yards has led many of the labor 
men to believe that the steel industry, too, must succumb. 

A committee which reported on the recent child labor de- 
cision by the Supreme Court expressed deep regret over this 
“blow against the conservation of our manhood and woman- 
hood of tomorrow,” and suggested that one result of the de- 
cision should be to restrict “the power of five men to nullify the 

legislative enactments of the duly constituted representatives 
of over one hundred million free people.” 

_ Later on a resolution was adopted to instruct the executive 
council to have a study made of “the successive steps which 
i, 
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have been taken by our federal and supreme courts through 
which, without constitutional authority and in opposition to 
the action of the Constitutional Convention, they laid hold on 
power which they now exercise and that legal counsel be 
consulted with so that an adequate measure may be prepared 
and introduced in Congress which will prevent any invasion 
of the rights and prerogatives of the legislative branch of our 
government by the judiciary.” 

At the request of the executive council it was voted to au- 
thorize the council to make a thorough investigation of the 
subject of health insurance with authority, if the policy of 
health insurance be approved, to draft a bill to be submitted 
to the next convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

As a result of two resolutions introduced and endorsed by 
some of the leading representatives of several international 
unions, a resolution was adopted requesting the President of 
the United States “to exercise such power as is vested in him 
to prevent the execution of Thomas J. Mooney so that the 
widespread suspicion that a gross and flagrant miscarriage of 
justice has occurred with the knowledge of the authorities 
may be allayed.”’ 

This array of action, both constructive and forward-looking, 
is fairly impressive when once it is brought together. But it 
must be confessed that the action taken was not adequate to 
the situation. “The convention was meeting in the midst of 
a war that is shattering old conventions and old. customs. 
What the future may hold for labor or for anybody else no 
one can predict with assurance. Society, therefore, organ- 
ized in whatever form, needs to summon all its powers of 
prevision, to plan with utmost care, and above all to be as 
clear and definite as possible in its ideas of what should be 
the form of the reconstruction that is coming after the war. 

It is natural and easy to compare the American Fede- 
ration of Labor in his respect with the British Labour Party, 
which is doubtless considering this week and either accepting 
or amending the reconstruction report drawn up last fall 
by a sub-committee. This report has made a deep impres- 
sion in many quarters in this countty on account of the clear 
conception of its authors, apparent in its pages, of the grave 
character of the problems that will present themselves when 
the war is over and the truly constructive character of the 
program laid’ down on the basis of which it is proposed to 
build a new social structure. 


There are some who have hoped that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would endorse this reconstruction report, 
and accept the British program as its own. It seems to me 
that this was neither to be expected nor was it desirable. It 
is a British program and consequently not applicable in all 
respects to American conditions. Even if that were not the 
case it is hardly likely that any group of Americans, looking 
for a program of action, would accept one that had been 
formulated in its entirety by and for the people of another 
country. The American labor movement is not so lacking 
in ideas that it cannot draw up its own plans. The fact re- 
mains, however, that at the St. Paul convention it did not ac- 
complish very much in the way of a constructive program. 

But neither did the British workers after the first year of 
war. They, like ourselves now, were planning rather on 
how to throw themselves more effectively into the conflict. It 
was not until the beginning of the fourth year of war that 
the British labor movement came forward with its recon- 
struction program. 

It is to be hoped, however, that it will not require an ex- 
perience of three and one-half years with war to bring the 
American labor movement into a frame of mind to consider 
the fundamentals of a constructive social program. 


A World Safe for Democracy 


By John A. Hobson 


AUTHOR OF DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR, THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM, THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM, WORK AND WEALTH, ETC. 


N more than one critical occasion the writer of this article, a well-known English economist, has 
O helped English liberals to choose between contending policies by baring the fundamental princi- 
ples involved and pointing out probable distant effects. His writings on the economic structure of modern 
society notably influenced English statecraft during the socially constructive period between 1906 and 


the outbreak of the war. 


In recent months Mr. Hobson has applied his methods of inquiry and) 


analysis to the basic political issues which, arising from the war, will be the center of party conflict in 
the western nations, but especially his own, perhaps for two decades. This article gives, in a condensed 
form, some of the arguments sustained at greater length in Mr. Hobson’s recent book, Democracy 


After the War—Editor. 


HE enthusiastic adoption by our European states- 

men and publicists of President Wilson’s famous 

declaration that the object of the war is to make 

the world a safe place for democracy is either a 
momentous act of spiritual conversion or the, last word in 
camouflage. For while no one would dispute the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Wilson’s attachment to the great ideal, the past 
records of most political leaders in this and other European 
countries bear little testimony to the vigor of their new-found 
faith. While it is true that the forms of political self-govern- 
ment inhere in the constitutions of the European Allies, as 
in that of the United States, the spirit of democracy has 
hitherto pulsed feebly through these organs. Moreover, so- 
cial analysis has made it evident that political democracy is 
inseparable from industrial democracy, and that the complete 
failure of the peoples hitherto to attain the latter is chiefly 
responsible for the defects of the former. 

No thoughtful democrat can accept the shallow representa- 
tion of the war as a conflict of free democracies, upon the one 
hand, against military despotism upon the other, or feel as- 
surance that the mere defeat or even the destruction’ of the 
latter will in itself afford security for the attainment of his 
ideal. For while Prussianism stands, indeed, for the nega- 
tion of democracy, is the allied power which shall defeat it 
entitled to the positive assertion of that name? I do not here 
dwell upon the obvious fact that war itself, being the opera- 
tion of arbitrarily directed force, is the antithesis of democracy, 
and that every nation during the process of war is compelled 
to suspend many of its ordinary liberties. It is admitted that 
the help of Beelzebub must be invoked in order to expel the 
devil of Prussian militarism. ‘The necessary cost of this tactic 
must, however, not be left out of account when we regard the 
war as an instrument for achieving democracy. For it can 
hardly be denied that a prolonged suspension of ordinary civil 
and political liberties, not to speak of the fetters upon economic 
treedom, must go some way towards establishing the habit and 
temper of arbitrary rule upon the one hand, of unquestioning 
submission on the other. In a word, war makes for a “ser- 


vile state’ with ever-extending areas of despotism, and the’ 


fact that peoples in the stress of the emergency accept this 
curtailment of their liberties does not purchase for them im- 
munity from the practical and spiritual reactions of this ser- 
vitude. ‘They will be less able to look after their own affairs 
in the future in consequence of this experience. . 

In considering the possibility of achieving democracy as the 
fruits of a successful war, we cannot do otherwise than ap- 
proach our subject by this gate. For the practical problem 
will have been transformed by the experience of the war- 
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_ time. 


I must not be taken to prejudice the issue if I insist 
that we must realize at the outset that the reactionary forces, 
the enemies of democracy, will be more strongly entrenched 
when the war ends than they were before, and will be more 
clearly conscious of the need and nature of their defenses. 
However the war ends, a profound sense of insecurity alike 
in international relations and in domestic affairs will for some 
time afford support to the emergency powers wielded by every 
government. Military force will everywhere be at hand, 
and the disposition to use it, so as to maintain social-and in- 
dustrial order, will be rife among “the authorities.” ‘The 
difficulty of the tasks of demobilization and of restoring the 
tenor of pre-war economic life must involve the long reten- 
tion of many of the extraordinary powers wielded by govern- 
ments. 
period of reconstruction is got through, the social economic 


structure and working of this or any other belligerent country © 
The state, with its _| 


will return to the pre-war conditions. 
arbitrary or ill-checked executive powers, will be found in 


permanent possession’ of large new functions, political, social, — 
Railroads and mines, electric power, banking and _ | 


economic. 
insurance, chemicals and other “‘key industries,” will either be 


nationalized or tightly controlled by the state, and local au- — 
Society, © 


thorities will also possess greatly extended powers. 
through its instrument the state, will keep an eye upon and 
lend a hand to “its” citizens and “its” producers from the 
cradle (and before) to the schoolroom, the workshop and of- 
fice, right on to the grave. 


Collective Enterprise Here to Stay 


THE whole attitude of mind’ towards the state will have 
been transformed. Hitherto the balance was heavily on the 
side of individual choice, private enterprise, free personal con- 
tract. Henceforth it will be on the side of social organiza- 
tion, public operations, collective cooperative arrangements. 
This is what must happen, whether we as individuals like it or 
not. As one of your own great men has said, ‘“There is no 
way of unscrambling eggs.” The war has shut off return to 
pre-war private enterprise and free competition in industry, 
commerce and finance. ‘This statement, of course, must not 
be taken absolutely. It applies to the large routine enter- 
prises. Great scope for personal enterprise and lucrative 
business will doubtless remain in numerous by-paths and new 
developments. Indeed, wherever business is left “free,” there 


will be an active rush to establish combines, trusts, syndi- | 
cates and other modes of successful profiteering. This will’ 


be one of the chief barriers to the realization of industrial 
democracy, for it will tend to: substitute lateral for vertical 


Nor is it possible to suppose that, when this early © 
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divisions among the workers who constitute the body of the 
ad: ” 
emos. 


The Parties to the Struggle 


Bur the central problem will be that of the ownership and 
control of the new powerful state. A complicated struggle 
for its possession must occur. Between whom? What are 
the opposed forces in the battle for democracy? If I reply, 
capital and labor, I shall seem to many to be taking a crudely 
class economic view of a situation in which many other 
causes, political, moral and spiritual, are involved, and to be 
offering a purely ‘materialistic’ interpretation of history. 
Surely, it will be said, if this world-war has taught no other 
lesson, it has shown that every people sets before itself other 
aims than economic gain as of supreme value (whether these 
aims be political’ dominion, patriotism, honor or the su- 
premacy of law) and for this attainment is willing to sacrifice 
all material goods, money, and life itself. Can it then be 
true that the struggle for the democracy to come must be 
realized primarily and essentially as an economic struggle be- 
tween the propertied classes and the proletariat? 

It is not easy to give a plain answer to this question with- 
out appearing guilty of gross exaggeration. “The spirit of 
collective free-will, self-determination in the larger sense, 
cannot indeed be comprehended merely, or mainly, as an eco- 
nomic process. Its spiritual contents are comprised of all 
the human needs, aspirations and activities for whose satis- 
faction men and women work as members of organized so- 
ciety. Humanity at its higher level, in its better moods, ap- 
praises the economic processes far lower than health, beauty, 
knowledge and spiritual goods, and the efforts to attain these 
latter play a larger and. larger part in the meaning of civili- 
zation. And yet in a crisis like this, when civilization is lit- 
erally shaken to its foundations, it is to these foundations 
that we must closely look in the process of reinstating it upon 
a democratic model. 

Among the great nineteenth century prophets of democ- 
racy it fell to the most spiritually-minded of them all, Maz- 
zini, to recognize that political democracy was inseparable 
from economic, and that the distinctive error of the French 
revolution and its sequel was the failure to realize this truth. 
It is, therefore, not any over-apprizement of material goods 
but the plain reading of history that obliges us to see that 
the first condition of a world safe for democracy is to set the 
ownership of property and the control of industry upon a 
democratic basis. Before the war this demand was emer- 
ging more urgently on the consciousness of the different na- 
tions, and was seeking satisfaction sometimes by peaceful, 
sometimes by explosive pressure. 

The political atmosphere was everywhere rife with eco- 
nomic agitation. When calmer analysis is possible, and causes 
for the war are sought further afield than the catastrophic 
events of 1914, it will be found that inextricably blended with 


the lust of political power which impelled the central states 


and Russia to force the pace of militarist preparations, were 
the gathering standards of domestic strife, and that even in 
those other states which least willed the war, and were most 
conscious of their purely defensive motives, the menace of in- 
ternal dissensions was a secret contributory incentive to mili- 
tarism. Nay, taking a still larger survey, the historian will 
find, in the commercial and financial forces that for several 


generations had been moulding the imperialistic and foreign 
policies of the western states, influences which were secretly 
preparing the way for the inevitable conflict. These eco- 
nomic motives were not greater in the volume of human pas- 
sion that they bore than the other political and social forces 
with which they coalesced; but they were operated with 
clearer consciousness and closer direction. 

If a society of nations is in the future to replace this ag- 
gressive anarchy, the selfish play of these commercial and 
nnancial forces must be stopped. “They can only be stopped 
by the establishment of democracies which are at once po- 
litical and economic, in which the peoples shall control the 
machinery of industry, trade and finance, sufficiently to pro- 
hibit class-war within the nations, while securing interna- 
tional peace. 

I cannot in this brief survey discuss the question how much 
state-socialism is involved in the process. For the really focal 
point is whether it is possible for the respective peoples to meet 
and to combat successfully the array of reactionary forces that 
will be in actual occupation of the seats of government in 
every country when the war is over, so as to win possession 
of their national governments. “Their numbers, the mere 
ownership of the franchise, the formal right to elect legisla- 
tors, will not suffice. “These powers have in some considerable 
measure long been vested in the so-called “democratic” peo- 
ples. ‘They have proved quite illusory. In no one of these 


_“‘democracies” has the free intelligent will of a people been 


able to express itself in the legislative and administrative gov- 
ernment. Why not? Because the popular will has not been 
reasonably organized or morally determined. 


The Heart of the Conflict 


HEcE1 truly said, ‘““The people is that part of the state which 
does not know what it really wants” (was er will). So long 
as this is true, democracy in any real sense remains impossible. 
And here lies the very heart of the coming conflict. All the 
intellectual and moral as well as the financial resources of the 
ruling and possessing classes that hate and fear democracy 
(though doing lip service) will be used so to control and 
dope public opinion as to prevent the formation and emer- 
gence of a popular will reasonable enough to master the state, 
and through the state to reform property, industry and other 
social institutions. “The press, the church, the school, the 
university,.the club, the party machine, the library, the thea- 
ter, the cinema and other popular recreations, every mode of 
influencing public opinion through politics, social power and 
finance, will be organized as never before to check the in- 
tellectual and moral growth of real democracy. This is the 
vicious circle of reactionary powers with which the peoples, 
struggling for political, economic and spiritual sovereignty, 
will be confronted. 

Popular control of government seems impracticable so 
long as economic oligarchy keeps its hands on the levers of 
party and the organs of public opinion. But popular control 
of government is necessary in order to dislodge the economic 
oligarchy, and to secure the means of liberating, informing 
and organizing public opinion. In order to break this vici- 
ous circle the peoples must conduct a simultaneous attack 
upon the political; economic and spiritual positions. For 
only so can the will of the peoples prevail and the world be 
made a safe, or even a possible, place for democracy. 


Fagots and Furnaces 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


ITER a day’s work in the factory or the home, you 
will find at dusk in the woods—two or three miles 
from where she lives—the dark-eyed foreigner, 
gathering huge fagots of firewood and, bent under 

their weight and bulk, trudging home by unfrequented paths. 
She is claiming an old right of the peasant and though, per- 
haps, economists might sneer at the inadaptability of the im- 
migrant to modern industrial conditions, the happenings of 
last winter have justified the invoking of this right even now 
and here. For, thousands more homes on the edges of our 
cities, large and small, would have suffered from lack of fuel, 
had not the product of this evening labor been stacked in 
backyards, cellars and outhouses. 

Again we are meeting them in our wanderings, women of 
all ages, Poles, Italians, Slavs, gathering up the gifts of the 
spring storms—sometimes furtively helping nature a little with 
a small axe—for again the authorities are prophesying an even 
greater shortage of fuel for next winter. 

Methods of 
in our large cities where access to nature’s bounty is unavaila- 
ble. 
during the fuel shortage last winter many vacant structures 
were stripped of their floorings, sidings and even their roofs. 
Fifty buildings were so wrecked as to be unsafe and had, there- 
Within five months 
287 buildings were torn down, more than in the previous four 
years. In New York city no unusual destructiveness from this 
cause was experienced last winter, according to the tenement 
house commissioner; but there are always some, especially 
in the poorest Polish and Italian neighborhoods, who will rip 
up the floors under the beds, take the banisters of staircases 
and in general use the dwelling in ways not contemplated in 
the lease. Landlords in these neighborhoods as well as tenants, 
therefore, are urging the municipal authorities to prevent so 
far as they can the occurrence of a severe coal famine. 

Some of the cities themselves are laying in supplies of coal— 
but this storage is partly problematical. ‘The 300,000 tons 
contracted for by Jonathan P. Day, commissioner of markets 
for New York city, for instance, are for delivery between 
July and December—they are as yet “birds on the roof.” 
There are city churches with bulging cellars and other insti- 
tutions doing their best to be provident for the “improvident 
poor.” But, alas, the total amount of fuel stowed away does 
not come to very much, when the needs of a city population 
weigh in the balance. 

What, then, is the actual problem and how can it be met— 
now in the dog days, not when an actual shortage is upon us? 
Last fall there was much criticism of the policy of the Fuel 
Administration, and people went about saying: ‘What is the 
use of price fixing if you leave it to the coal companies to de- 
cide whether it pays them to produce at a given price or not? 
‘There will be a shortage unless the companies are forced to 
But the facts and figures recently’ 
published by Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield show that the 
blame last winter did not rest with the producers. 

In 1914, 175,000 miners and laborers in the hard-coal belt 
turned out 90,821,507 net tons. In 1917, 150,000 miners 
turned out 100,690,318 tons. Bituminous coal production 
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during the first week of June was the largest in the history of 
the industry, with an output of 12,465,000 net tons. 
average could be maintained throughout the year, says the Fuel 
Administration, the whole of the country’s requirement would 
be fully met. But it was the first time that the necessary 
average production was reached in a single week. 

It is clear that the blame for insufficient production did not 
and does not lie with the coal industry; there is not enough 
coal to go round, not enough transportation, there are inade- 
quate facilities for retail distribution—all because the coun: 
try’s demands upon this essential source of heat and power was 
never so great. Our demand for fuel last year exceeded by fifty 
million tons what it had ever been before because increased 
industrial output required so much more power. In other 
words, like the food and the housing business, the fuel busi- 
ness also was dislocated for no other reason than that we had 
more work on hand than we could get through; there were 
not enough men to handle coal from pit to cellar door. 

The lack of workers in a typical mining region is thus de- 
scribed by a Scranton (Penn.) correspondent in the New York 
Evening Post of June 6: 

It was early in 1915 that the exodus of miners and laborers began. 
Thousands of Russians hurried home to their native land. Italy’s 
declaration of war, a little later on, precipitated the hegira of 
thousands of her naturalized and unnaturalized sons. . . . Thou- 
sands of mine workers joined the United States army and navy. 
Other thousands have been drafted into the national army. Still 
others have been lured from the mines by the big wages paid at 
munition plants, powder mills, shipyards, and other industries busy 
on war orders. Men who have stuck to their work in the mines, 
however, have done and are doing well. 

Whatever the special problems and difficulties of individual 
communities or states may be, therefore, the threatened short- 
age of coal for next winter—when our labor supply will be 
even more depleted and our war industries perhaps busier than 
ever—can only be met in one way, and that is curtailed con- 
sumption. Whether we give our coal orders now, as advised 
by the Fuel Administration, or wait until the evenings have 
become chilly, will make a difference to distribution; but it 
will not affect production, and this constitutes the chief danger. 

We have had samples of fuel saving, somewhat darkened 
railroad stations and streets, “lightless nights,” current shut 
off from electric display signs, “stop-skipping”’ by street-rail- 
roads, and much voluntary light and heat saving in hotels, 
office buildings and homes. For this patriotic purpose there 
has also been here and there increased attention to the waste- 
ful emission of smoke and its prevention by better firing of 
furnaces and, in some cases, improvement and centralization 
of power plants. Also, there have already been arrangements 
of the administration with certain industries under which pro- 
cesses have been changed or fuel has been saved in other ways; 
and it is said that considerations of fuel supply have affected 
to some extent the more recent distributions of war orders. 

But all these efforts are signally insufficient by themselves, 
the Fuel Administration demonstrates with its latest figures, 
so long as power is used lavishly for the production of non- 
essentials. Mr. Garfield predicted recently, after a detailed 
survey of the situation, that the coal required during the pres- 
ent year, if we are to keep going the normal domestic consump- 
tion and the non-war industries as well as those engaged upon 
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war work, will amount to eighty million tons more than was 
produced last year. He further foretold that at most one-half 
of this deficiency can be obtained from increased production. 
Therefore, at least forty million tons, all present savings apart, 
have to be made available from a further reduction of do- 
mestic use and from the non-supply of non-essential industries. 

A few weeks ago, it looked as though an order was to be 
issued immediately to stop the supply of coal to a selected list 
of non-essential industries. But in spite of conferences be- 
tween the Fuel Administration and the War Trade Board, the 
Food Administration, the Railroad Administration, the Ship- 
ping Board, and other government offices, no such order has 


yet appeared. It is rumored that there has been failure to ar- 
rive at an agreement as to what constitutes a non-essential 
industry. Perhaps Mr. Edison’s maxim has been adopted that 
there are no luxury trades, since speedy output in war indus- 
tries requires some incentive to the worker, and if the worker 
has no opportunity of spending high wages on luxuries, he will 
not put forward his best endeavor. 

Be that as it may, we shall do well not to ridicule or pity 
our dark-eyed neighbor as, unmindful of the blessings of 
modern civilization, she keeps up the old tradition and right 
of the people from which she has come and provides for a 
cold day in the way suggested by a popular Christmas Carol. 


Women Conductors 
By Pauline Goldmark 


OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


N the rapidly moving scene of industrial changes, no 
occupation so challenges attention as that of women 
and girls on street cars. Every month they are appear- 
ing in the uniforms of conductors and guards in dif- 

They have been employed in 

New York city and Wisconsin for six months, more recently 

in Kansas City and Los Angeles, in Camden and Elizabeth, 

New Jersey. Their employment is now being considered in 

Cleveland, Detroit and Newark, and they are being put on 

the cars of Baltimore this month. ; 

Something like national interest attaches, therefore, to the 
revelations which shocked New York city last week regarding 
conditions of work among women employed by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. These were made by the Kings 
county grand jury. The jury accused the company of in- 
excusable neglect in the management of its new labor force. 
It charged that girls between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen have been acting as conductors and guards, as fellow 
employes with prostitutes and drug addicts and other persons 
of doubtful character. 

The jury made a scathing criticism of the company’s irre- 
sponsible methods of caring for its women employes and the 
‘Snadequate and insufficient accommodations at the various 
depots and terminals.” It pointed out that they are required 
to work unreasonably long periods with insufficient rest. In 
fact, according to the recent investigation of the United 
States government, over 40 per cent of the days worked by 
women for this company involved a stretch of more than 
twelve hours, running up as a maximum to twenty-three hours. 

The stories of some of the women conductors throw a vivid 
light on the dangers of this service. One girl employed as con- 
ductor, for instance, was corivicted of soliciting sailors at Coney 
Island and sent to a reformatory for three years. “Three of the 
company’s former employes are on probation at the present 
time. One girl of fourteen years, also a conductor, was 
brought before the Children’s Court charged with juvenile 
delinquency. She had been hired by the company without her 
parents’ knowledge. One woman was suspended for intoxi- 
cation for one day by the company, but was not discharged ; 
another slept in the car barn on three nights. 

Because of the opportunities the work offers at night it is 
not surprising that women of doubtful character have been 
attracted to it. A recent report of the United States govern- 
ment showed that 72.2 per cent of the days worked by women 


employed by this company began between midnight and 8 a. M. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission takes the position that 
many of the hazards of the service are increased at night. 
It says: 

This is particularly true of the moral hazard, the disadvantage 
incident to the fact that women on street car lines must work 
alone. During the night hours there is greater liability of insults 
from offensive passengers. 

The plight of the decent and self-respecting girls in the 
service should not be overlooked. “They have been compelled 
to take their turns on the Brooklyn cars with women of bad 
character and to associate with them in the waiting and rest 
rooms. 

While recognizing the need of making available the full 
labor power of the country, ‘“‘no exigency, however great,” 
says the jury, “would warrant the continuance of the condi- 
tions found.” Since the labor law which gives protection to 
women in factories does not apply to the street car service, the 
jury can charge no violation of law, but strongly urges new 
legislation. “There are far more valid reasons, on account of 
the impossibility of supervision, for prohibiting night runs for 
Women in transportation than night work in factories. 

“In these critical times,” the jury concludes, 
advantage should not be taken of labor conditions, but all employers 
of labor, whether individual or corporate, should be compelled by 
suitable and adequate legislation to provide for the health and 
morals of the workers. 

Soon after women first took up this work in New York- 
city and its dangers became apparent, the New York Consum- 
ers’ League pointed out the need of new legislation, appealing 
especially for the prohibition of night work. In New York 
a bill that would have brought street car service under the 
labor law was strongly opposed by the companies and since 
they would accept no compromise of any kind, failed of pas- 
sage. In striking contrast to the inaction of the legislature 
in New York, the Wisconsin Industrial Commission has ruled 
that women should work only by day, namely, between the 
hours of 8 a. M. and 5 p. Mm. and not more than eight hours. 
It has recognized the extra-hazardous nature of the employ- 
ment from the point of view of morals, and made a far stricter 
ruling than applies to factories. 

In the forty state legislatures to be in session next winter 
the campaign for decent standards of work for girls and 
women in the transportation service will be started early in 
January. The cardinal point of attack will be the abuses of 
night work. 
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HOME SERVICE IN ONE RURAL COUNTY 


HAT a group of untrained volunteers did 
in developing Home Service for the Red Cross 
in a territory innocent of social agencies is told 
in the following report from the secretary of 

a Home Service section in the northeastern part of the United 
States. Although this report is unusual in some respects, it 
illustrates the way in which people in smaller cities and towns 
all cver the country are arising to the new responsibilities 
that Home Service puts upon them: 

The Y——— county chapter of the American Red Cross 
has jurisdiction over the entire county of 2,880 square miles 
(half the size of Connecticut), having a population of 90,000. 
This territory is made up of one city of 14,000 inhabitants, 
four villages of from 3,000 to 5,000, numerous smaller vil- 
lages, much open country, woods and mountains. “The county 
is mainly a dairy county, the chief industries including butter 
and cheese making and milk condensing. ‘There is some lum- 
bering also, with its accompanying pulp and paper mills, as 
well as furniture manufacturing. The one large exotic indus- 
try is a manufacturing plant employing 3,000 men, represent- 
ing fifty-one nationalities. ‘There is in the population an ele- 
ment of French-Canadians, but the majority are of Yankee 
stock. ‘The winters are long and severe. From Thanksgiv- 
ing to April the ground is covered with snow. ‘Train accom- 
modations last winter were very bad, the snow drifting so 
that often even mail did not reach outside communities for 
two or three days. 

‘The Red Cross chapter has an executive committee chosen 
from the county at large. At the time of organization a 
branch was formed in the city and in each of the four larger 
towns. ‘The territory of the entire county was divided among 
these five branches. “They have at present forty-five auxili- 
aries. ‘The chapter retains from the membership fees only a 
small percentage for administrative expenses, and the balance 
goes back to the branches and their auxiliaries. “The branch 
does its own buying, shipping and financing. All the workers 
are volunteers. ‘here is not even a paid stenographer. ‘The 
workers are not even people of leisure but are professional and 
business men, business women and housewives, who give of 
their spare time simply because they think they ought. 

‘The Home Service section consists at present of a chairman 
and myself, both appointed by the executive committee of the 
chapter. ‘The chairman can not give me a regular day or time 
for conferences so I handle all the business and call upon him 
for advice when necessary. He takes care of general news- 
paper notices, form letters, policies, and whatever I wish to 
refer to him for decision. 
and a good business man has helped our work. I carry on 
the correspondence with the branches, take care of systems 
and reports, and try to keep all the branches informed about 
such work as must be done immediately. We are now hold- 
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ing monthly meetings with the chairmen of the branches, but 
this was impossible during the season when automobiles could 
not be used, as our branches are from fifteen to thirty miles 
from the most centrally located town, and train accommoda- 
tions are very bad. It is possible for the secretary or chair- 
man to get to the branch occasionally. Aside from that we 
carry on all business by correspondence and telephone. 

Each branch has a Home Service section composed of a 
chairman, secretary, and two or more visitors. It has charge 
of all the Home Service work in the territory assigned to 
the branch, and receives a fund from the branch treasury. 
The entire responsibility for handling cases rests with the — 
branch, except in the cases forwarded from outside sources. 
such as the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

To get in touch with the families of the eight hundred or 
more men already enlisted from the county is a difficult task. 
‘The chapter chairman published in nine county papers a let- 
ter calling attention to the allowances due relatives under the 
war risk insurance law and offering the help of the Red Cross. 


in explaining the law and making out application papers. 


‘The addresses of the Home Service secretaries of the branches 
were in this article. ‘To supplement this general advertising 
the chapter printed circular letters giving the same informa- 
tion. “These were sent to the families as fast as they were 
located. 

The Home Service secretaries of the branches cooperated 
with me in preparing the lists of men. ‘The secretaries living 
in the towns where the exemption boards are located procured 
complete lists of the drafted men and the villages from which 
they came. Lists of those who enlisted at the regular re- 
cruiting stations in the county were obtained in the same 
way. ‘These names I divided according to branches, sending 
a list to each branch with a request that it add the names 
of other volunteers. Three branches are completing the lists 
by having a village paper publish a Town Roll. The ad- 
dresses of the men are obtained in any way possible. Some 
the exemption boards supplied. In one branch, at a weekly 
section meeting, the members filled in all the addresses they 
knew and divided the rest of the names among themselves 
to be hunted up—not an impossible task in a village o 
3,000. 

Actual work for Home Service has so far been concerned 
mainly with problems arising under the war risk insurance 
law. While few families are actually suffering for money, 
many are being greatly inconvenienced and want to know why 
their allowances do not come. Some allowances, of course, 
have come, and the Red Cross has helped to get some of these 
cashed. Assistance has been rendered, also, to wives who are 
worried in making applications in the proper way. In a vil- 
lage, where a branch worker can oversee the securing of affi- 
davits, the preparing of an application is an afternoon’s task; 
and we have found that when the wife lives in the country 
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and the work has to be done by correspondence with an auxil- 
iary, ten days is often required to obtain a correctly prepared 
application. Our chairman prepared two sample affidavits. 
Each application goes out accompanied by these, ready to be 
filled in and sworn to before a notary. We have asked that 
each application be sent to the county chairman of Home 
Service for forwarding to Washington. In this way we try 
to prevent loss of time and unnecessary annoyance at Wash- 
ington. 

Many mothers getting allotments from sons wish to know 
if they are entitled to government allowances in addition. For 
our work with them Judge Mack’s explanation of the law 
(Bulletin 3, Treasury Department) has proved invaluable. 
Those now receiving more from the allotment than the son 
ever gave them before are satisfied when told that they are 
entitled to no more under the law; they simply want to be 
sure that they are getting their due. When it is difficult to 
tell whether the mother is entitled to more than she is get- 
ting—and this is the most frequent case, for the boys live at 
home and give the mother an irregular amount each month, 
covering their share of food and lodging—we explain the con- 
we advise her to urge her son to get advice from his captain 
before asking for an allowance for her. 

In only one instance has a case under this law been referred to 
us from outside. The State Council of Defense notified the Red 
' Cross that the governor had received a letter from a mother 

who said that the government had taken her three sons and 
left her to starve and freeze; she had received not a penny 
since they left, she said. On investigation the branch found 
that the woman knew about the Red Cross but preferred to 
tell her anger to the governor. She was a working-woman 
whose husband was an invalid, and although she was not 
suffering for necessaries, the loss of the financial support of 
all three sons had, of course, made it very hard for her. By 
the time her letter reached the governor, allotments from two 
sons and an allowance from one had arrived and she was 
willing to accept the cooperation of the Red Cross. 
The attitude of this woman toward Home Service is un- 
usual. Generally the mother is willing to take an allotment 
' from her son only if she is assured that he has left enough for 
his own needs. Dealing with mothers is one of the most 
pleasant parts of Home Service work because of their pride 
in their sons, their unselfishness and courage. 
The following cases illustrate rural difficulties: 


1. We were requested by the Canadian Patriotic Fund to investi- 
gate the welfare of two children of a private in the English army. 
The father had left the children in the care of a sister-in-law when 
he enlisted, and had written back to make sure that they were getting 
all the allowance they were entitled to. The M Branch found 
a doctor who knew the family with which the children were living. 
The children’s aunt (their mother was dead) lived with her husband 
on a farm four or five miles from the branch. At the time the letter 
came automobiles could not be used. The aunt and her husband were 
tenants; the doctor knew the partner of their landlord; he telephoned 
this partner and from him learned that the man had the house, gar- 
den, firewood, and $35 in cash. (The woman and her husband were 
already receiving $35 a month for the care of the children—$20 sep- 
aration allowance and $15 assigned pay.) The request, it was clear, 
had come from the father and not from the children’s aunt and uncle. 
The committee therefore recommended that since the children added 
nothing to the expenses of the uncle and aunt for rent, light and fuel, 
since the only cost of educating them was school text-books, since the 
uncle as a farm hand received his food at a very low price, the 
thirty-five dollars was sufficient and the patriotic fund should not be 
asked for more. 


_ 2. A grandmother thought that she was to receive five dollars a 
month board for the two grandchildren she took into her home when 
the father was drafted. At the end of three months she traveled 
thirty miles to see a lawyer about collecting it. The lawyer referred 
her to the Home Service section. She went home and wrote a letter 
to the secretary. In this she explained that she had been promised 
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five dollars a month for board for each of her grandchildren when her 
son broke up his home to go to camp; that she had taken care of them 
and of the mother, when the mother was out of work, and she wanted 
her pay. Unless she got it she would take care of them no more. 


We tried to find out what the woman meant by the promise of $5 
a month for board. I suppose she had seen our advertisement about 
five dollars a month government allowance for each additional child 
and our purpose to see if mothers were getting their proper allow- 
ances from the government. The mother was entitled to $47.50. I 
sent her an application blank and two affidavits ready to be filled 
in and signed before an attorney, if she wished to make application, 
Her husband had never supported her entirely. The next day the 
woman both wrote and telephoned that she had the day before re- 
ceived a first check for $47.50 from the government. ‘The secretary 
reported that she thought the mother would now pay the grand- 
mother for caring for the children. 


3. A woman appeared at my door with a much worn allotment 
paper. She wanted to know if I paid the allotments. She had been 
waiting a long time, she said, and needed the money. Her son, she 
said, gave her an allotment of $15 and the government an allowance 
of $10. This had come only once, however. The husband worked 
and the oldest of the five children left at home worked. A still 
older child, her sixth, had enlisted and they had been able to get 
along without his help until this week. Now the boy who worked 
had been injured in the paper mill. They had depended upon his 
pay to meet the overdue rent. I asked about compensation. It was 
not time for that. Moreover, she feared she would get none as the 
boy was working on a machine which the child labor law forbade 
his using at sixteen. Also, the boy was not.getting well. The leg 
had been splintered and an X-ray must be taken before the leg 
could be set. This was the fifth day and the X-ray had not been 
taken. ‘The company doctor was to have seen to the matter the day 
before but had been called into the country on another case. The 
nearest hospital is thirty miles away and only when a case is too 
severe for the operating room of the local surgeon is it sent to the 
hospital. The doctor had been angry because she had gone to his 
office the day before with complaints that the bone had not been set. 
The neighbors were urging her to sue the company for putting her 
son on a prohibited machine, but “what chance had a poor woman 
against a rich company?” 

The two immediate needs seemed to be to satisfy the landlord who 
threatened to eject them, and to see that the boy had immediate med- 
ical treatment. I advised her to see the ‘owner of the house (she 
had been dealing with the husband who acted as collector), show 
her the allotment paper and tell her that the Red Cross had told her 
it might be twenty-four hours and it might be a month before she 
received her next instalment of pay. I knew the owner; she is born 
stingy and hardhearted; moreover, she is very ignorant. But I 
thought a message from the Red Cross that the seventy-five dollars 
due from her tenant would come some time might influence her to 
wait a while longer. I assured the woman that the Red Cross would 
interview her landlord if she failed to get more time. She was to 
notify me if the woman refused to wait for the rent, or if the doctor 
did not set the boy’s leg before night. She promised to let the Red 
Cross try to settle the case with the corporation responsible for her 
boy’s injury, rather than put it in the hands of a lawyer. It is too 
soon to hear from her yet on the legal matter and I have not seen 
the visitor to whom the case was assigned by the branch, but the 
relief of the woman at learning that the Red Cross would help her 
through her difficulties showed how much just having somebody to 
consult means to many of the families of soldiers who can manage 
all right for themselves until something out of the ordinary happens. 


The sectional Home Service conference was for me a 
turning point in my attitude. At the conference I ob- 
tained not only a vast amount of new information and many 
warnings of mistakes not to make, but for the first time an 
understanding of the spirit of the work. I saw also others 
who were as uncertain as I, and I came home with more cour- 
age to go ahead. ‘The opportunity to meet and talk to the 
director from division headquarters was also a decided benefit. 
It is always easier to understand instructions if you are 
acquainted with the writer. I took notes on the fifty-one 
questions that were the basis of discussion and sent a copy of 
the questions and my notes to each branch, on my return. 
Several branches have already developed ideas suggested there. 
So often since my return has something at the convention 
influenced my decision that I am beginning to feel that I pre- 
face my remarks by, “At the convention,” like the woman 
who has been to Europe once on a three-months’ tour and 
always begins, “When I was abroad.” 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT’S 
CARE OF FAMILIES 


O facilitate its investigation of the 

families and other dependents of 
soldiers and sailors, the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has decided upon the important step 
of dividing the country into districts, 
with headquarters in each and with field 
examiners or investigators operating lo- 
cally from such headquarters. “The task 
of following up the families of our fight- 
ers, of verifying statements made by en- 
listed men, of ascertaining whether al- 
lowances and allotments are being re- 
ceived—and being received promptly, of 
investigating complaints and of gener- 
ally supervising the family-end of this 
gigantic government undertaking has 
proved so large that a decentralization 
of the investigative service has become 
necessary. Important details of the plan 
have not yet been worked out, but its 
execution is under way. 

The number of districts will probably 
be fourteen. In five cities district offices 
have already been opened—Boston, New 
York city, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and Omaha. Field examiners will be 
appointed from Washington. While 
the primary purpose of the plan is to 
facilitate investigation, the plan also pos- 
sesses large possibilities for a decentral- 
ized administration in other respects. 
Further announcement of details is ex- 
pected at an early date. 

Meanwhile, the general amendatory 
act to the war risk insurance law, which 
has nothing to do with the above plan, 
has passed both houses of Congress and 
awaits the President’s signature. ‘This 
act changes only slightly the actual re- 
sults of the government’s care of fami- 
lies, but simplifies administration in im- 
portant respects. One change in the 
direction of a more liberal attitude is to 
enlarge the definition of the term 
“parent” so that hereafter parents 
through adoption may become benefici- 
aries under the act. 

Another change establishes a flat com- 
pulsory monthly allotment instead of a 
variable one as heretofore. Under the 
original act an enlisted man was com- 
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pelled to allot to his class A dependents 
—wife, child or divorced wife receiving 
alimony—an amount equal to the gov- 
ernment allowance, provided this was 
not more than half his pay nor less than 
$15.. Under the amendment the com- 
pulsory allotment becomes a flat $15 a 
month. The former arrangement re- 
quired a change in the allowance, and 
hence in the allotment, every time a 
man’s pay changed; this meant some 
150,000 or 200,000 changes in rates a 
month. Under the amendment the al- 
lowance will, of course, be changed, but 
the allotment will remain the same. In 
a very few cases this will work to the 
advantage of the man and the disadvan- 
tage of his family, but these were consid- 
ered too few to overcome the administra- 
tive benefits. 

Similarly, for class B dependents— 
brother, sister, mother, father and other 
relatives not in class A—the compulsory 
allotment has been set at $5 a month flat. 
Another change abolishes the pro rata 
determination of allowances and _allot- 
ments for part of a month and makes 
these date from the first day of the 
month during which they become ef- 
fectve. 

Further changes enable a dependent 
mother, whether she is a widow or not, 
and a dependent father to become bene- 
ficiaries in case of compensation for in- 
jury, and also extend the payment of 
automatic insurance to a mother, if the 
soldier has no relatives with prior claims, 
and to a father if the mother is not 
living. 
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INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA: 
FOR AND AGAINST 


HE hotels of Washington are full 


A of people who “stand behind” the — 


President with such firmness of purpose 


that they all but come to blows over the — 


protective rights they claim. 


And one 


imagines that the support of the va- | 
rious factions and groups sometimes be- — 


comes decidedly embarrassing to the ad- 


Anti 


ministration through the very pressure | 


of their patriotic insistence. 
this moment with many of those who 
urge some particular policy with regard 
to Russia and the re-creation of an 
eastern front against Germany. 


So it is at] 


“Intervention” has become the watch- © 


word, yet there is small evidence that 


those who use it have a close conception - 


of what it would mean. For example, 


one of the best informed students of — 


Russian affairs said this to a represen- 
tative of the Survey: “Intervention 
with a division of American troops, in 
the hope that in its progress through 
Siberia and European Russia it will 
gather around it a large Russian army is 
so absurd an idea that only people with 
no idea of the geographical, not to speak 
of the political or military, situation can 
advocate such a plan. Why, long before 
such a division could reach the frontier, 
the Germans would have taken the ex- 
pedition, which could be no serious 
threat to them—as a pretext for robbing 
Russia of the last vestige of liberty she 
now enjoys.’ A large American or 
Allied army, the same authority affirms, 
cannot possibly now be spared from the 
western front. Therefore, there remains 
as the only debatable question at issue 
whether the Japanese empire shall be 
encouraged to send an army of at least 
a million trained men—if such be avail- 
able—with or without the aid of small 
American or other white contingents, 
to carry on war against Germany, four 
months from now at the earliest, in 
European Russia. 


The American League to Aid and . 


Cooperate with Russia [see the SuRVEY © 


for May 11], which has a very repre- 
sentative character, apparently favors in- 
tervention of some kind, though some of 
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its members would be strongly opposed 
to anything being done against the 
wishes of the present de facto Bolshevik 
government. It has presented a plan to 
President Wilson and Secretary Lansing 
for the creation of a special Bureau of 


’ Russian Affairs with an official at the 


head who knows Russia and will give 
all his time to Russian problems. Under 
the Overman act, the President has 
power to appoint any officers or bureaus 
he may deem necessary for increasing 
the efficiency of the government. 

There has also been formed the Rus- 
sian Soviet Recognition League, com- 
posed for the most part of Socialists 
and labor leaders. ‘The purpose of this 
league is in part to combat the demand 
for military intervention, which the 
founders of the league believe largely 
emanates from people with an erroneous 
notion of the kind of government the 
soviets stand for and of the present 
condition of Russia. ‘They believe, too, 
that this demand comes from tempera- 
mental enemies of socialism and from 
others, including a number of Russian 
exiles, whose motives are not altogether 
disinterested. ‘They think, further, that 
all these groups find favor in the eyes 
of a section of the metropolitan press 
of the country, which uses every possi- 
ble means to belittle the efforts of the 
Soviet government against German 
aggression and to stabilize the political 
and economic life of the Russian re- 
public. 

Among the members of this Jeague 
are: Alexander ‘Trachtenberg, of the 
Rand School of Social Science; Santeri 
Nuorteva, representative of the Finnish 
Workers’ Republic; Gregory Weinstein, 
of the Russian Socialist Federation in 
the United States; Alderman Charney 
B. Vladeck, a former Russian revolu- 
tionist; J. Palmer, editor of an Es- 
thonian newspaper; P. Preedin, leader 
of the Lettish labor movement, and 
many other representatives of the radi- 
cal parties among the Russian, Polish, 
Jewish, Lithuanian, Lettish and Ukrain- 
ian, and other eastern-European groups 
resident in America. 

At a mass meeting held by the league 
recently at Madison Square Garden, 
New York city, Prof. G. V. Lomonos- 
soff, formerly Railway Commissioner 
attached to the Revolutionary Russian 
special mission to this country, was the 
chief speaker. Some twelve thousand 
men and women, the great majority 
of them able to understand Russian, 
vociferously applauded every argument 
in favor of immediate recognition of the 
Soviet government. A resolution urging 
such recognition by this country was 
passed unanimously. 

A statement issued on the formation 
of the league supports the proposal for 
a bureau of Russian Affairs but expresses 
fear that the suggestion linked up with 
it to appoint hundreds of agents and ex- 
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perts to “aid” Russia in her military, 


financial, engineering, industrial and 
agricultural problems and to appropriate 
a large sum—a hundred million dollars 
is talked about—for that purpose, may 
be a “camouflage” for a violent propa- 
ganda in favor of armed intervention. 
‘The possibility that the de facto gov- 
ernment of Russia might welcome Al- 
lied intervention, military as well as eco- 
nomic, provided it were linked up with 
recognition, is not discussed by either the 
advocates or the opponents of “interven- 
tion” —whatever particular writers or 
speakers may mean by that term. Nor 
is there to be found, at the present time, 
in the passionate outbursts on either side, 
an appreciation of the close relation of 
the problem of the Russian front against 
Germany to other problems of Allied 
diplomatic and military policy, on the 
western front and in the Balkans. 


VENEREAL DISEASE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VENTS have been moving rapidly 
in Massachusetts toward a better 
control and prevention of venereal dis- 
eases. 

The legislature at the very end of its 
session passed a bill providing for the 
licensing of hotels and lodging houses 
and the registration of true names, and 
changing the law in regard to evidence 
so as to make it possible to reach the 
real conditions. Besides rendering it 
illegal for anyone to allow the use of his 
premises for immoral purposes, solicita- 
tion or bargaining, the bill provides that 
“evidence that a room in a hotel or lodg- 
ing house was not actually used for im- 
moral conduct shall not prevent a con- 
viction under this section of a person in 
actual charge, control or management 
of the premises who permits the occupa- 
tion of such a room, knowing or hav- 
ing good reason to know that the parties 
occupying such a room intended to use 
it for immoral solicitation, immoral 
bargaining or immoral conduct.” 

Prosecutions in the past have repeat- 
edly failed because evidence of the most 
complete kind was required, evidence 
that was difficult to secure and improper 
to demand. ‘The matter was introduced 
under a message from the governor on 
March 13. ‘The message covered a re- 
quest from the State Department of 
Health for $30,000 with which to treat 
venereal diseases, and a suggestion that 
the legislature give consideration to a 
program recommended by the federal 
government. ‘The joint measures were 
heard on March 19; and even before the 
people attending the hearing could get 
out of the room the committee voted to 
report the bill to appropriate $30,000 to 
treat these diseases. It continued for a 
week the hearing on the hotel and lodg- 
ing house law and did not report it un- 
til April 16 and did not then send it to 
the governor until May 28, while the 
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appropriation bill went to the governor 
on April 18, 

In other words, the legislature defi- 
nitely showed its willingness to appropri- 
ate the money of the people to treat these 
diseases but was very much in a quandary 
over a proposal to prevent the diseases. 
President Wilson and others have said 
that no army ever before assembled has 
had more painstaking attention for the 
protection and stimulation of its mental, 
moral and physical manhood than the 
new American army. In repeated in- 
stances all over the country this interest 
has been shown. Accepting the Massa- 
chusetts hotel and lodging house law as 
essential in this connection, the bill was 
strongly supported by some members of 
the legislature and by a considerable 
body of people working in cooperation 
with the representatives of the govern- 
ment, 

* The venereal problem has aroused 
considerable interest among the clergy 
of Massachusetts. Cardinal O’Connell 
in his Lenten Pastoral Letter, and by ac- 
tivities instituted among the clergy of 
Lowell, has given effective cooperation 
to the military authorities in their con- 
trol of camp environmental conditions. 

Bishop William Lawrence’s recent 
fearless presentation of the venereal 
problem at the Harvard Medical School 
has attracted considerable attention. 
The whole trend of the discussion has 
been to uncover the high venereal rate 
among the civil population as compared 
with the low rate among the military 
forces. “The bishop challenged the press 
to publish facts about venereal disease, 
which the public had a right to know 
because of their bearing upon the win- 
ning of the war. At a meeting of the 
Federation of Churches, resolutions 
adopted by two hundred ministers called 
upon the clergymen “to bring before our 
churches in such a way as each of us 
deems best, the danger threatening the 
character and strength of our country 
unless the venereal diseases are met by 
every force possible, educational, social, 
moral and religious.” 

Capt. Alec N. Thomson, formerly in 
charge of the widely-known venereal 
clinic of the Brooklyn Hospital, has been 
assigned by the surgeon-general to work 
in Massachusetts for three months, co- 
operating with the State Department of 
Health in developing a system of six- 
teen venereal clinics for which state sub- 
sidies have been appropriated. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THER measures of interest were 

enacted by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. The victory of prohibition has 
already been reviewed in the SURVEY 
[see Massachusetts Ratifies, April 20, 
1918]. A distinctly war emergency 
measure, the anti-loafing bill, requiring 
all able-bodied men between the ages of 
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eighteen and fifty to be engaged in some 
essential occupation at least thirty-six 
hours a week, was enacted despite nu- 
merous attempts to amend it to death. 
The act becomes effective July 12. 

Two measures designed to protect the 
public against soaring war prices are the 
public trading act, permitting cities and 
towns to furnish food, shelter, and other 
necessaries to their citizens at reasonable 
rates, and the anti-monopoly act intended 
to check profiteering in the fish industry. 

Educational measures with a distinct 
war background are those extending the 
scope of vocational education during the 
period of the war, making it possible for 
working boys and girls to prepare them- 
selves through evening and continuation 
courses for other occupations than those 
in which they are engaged; that author- 
izing municipalities to arrange for the 
instruction and training of soldiers and 
sailors; and an act establishing, under 
the State Board of Education, a division 
for the vocational training of «disabled 
soldiers and sailors. A recommendation 
from the committee on education that 
similar training for the industrially 
handicapped be conducted by the same 
board was turned down and provision 
made that such education should be di- 
rected by the industrial accident board. 
A minimum salary of $550 was estab- 
lished for public school teachers in com- 
munities where the tax value is over 
$1,000,000, and extended provision was 
made for playground and recreation 
work in cities and towns. 

Few important labor measures were 
passed. Despite the urgent need for 
additional inspectors for the State Board 
of Labor and Industries in order to se- 
cure the enforcement of existing labor 
laws, the legislature summarily turned 
down the board’s request for ten more 
inspectors, which would have made 
thirty-four for the entire state. A spe- 
cial message of the governor at the close 
of the session was necessary to secure 
any relief. Five temporary inspectors, 
to be appointed for one year, were finally 
authorized after a stormy hearing be- 
fore the Public Service Committee. A 
labor union measure prohibiting em- 
ployers from fining tardy employes for 
more than the actual time lost, slipped 
through very quietly. A similar measure 
was vetoed by the governor last year on 
account of phrasing that appeared to 
make it unconstitutional. ‘The sole la- 
bor protective measure for women and 
children passed in a year when women 
and children are entering new and 
hazardous forms of employment in un- 
precedented number, was one extending 
the provisions of the fifty-four-hour law 
to include women elevator operators. 

The long-drawn-out controversy over 
providing hospital treatment for women 
inebriates was decided by arranging for 
scientific care for women patients similar 
to that now provided for men, 
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As in previous years, a number of 
vicious attacks, direct and indirect, were 
made upon the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. It is to the credit of the legis- 
lature that all of these attempts were 
recognized and defeated. Unfortu- 
nately, a large number of desirable meas- 
ures were defeated also. ‘The bulk of 
the bills intended to safeguard working 
women and children, as well as of the 
educational and social betterment pro- 
posals, were given short shrift. Be- 
cause of the war and the knowledge that 
war measures would have precedence, 
the social welfare legislative program 
was much abridged. Several important 
bills that had been staunchly supported 
in the past were not introduced this 
year, among them the juvenile court 
and the age of consent bills. All the re- 
quests of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion for legislation to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their work in improving 
conditions for poorly-paid women work- 
ers were dismissed as “unnecessary.” 
The State Board of Labor and Indus- 
tries asked to be authorized to require 
employers to provide proper receptacles 
for expectoration for employes to pre- 
vent the spread of disease. “he bill was 
first amended so as to weaken it, and 
then rejected. 


EMPLOYERS ON REDUCING 
HOURS 


AXIMUM working efficiency can- 
not be maintained in a boot and 
shoe factory with a schedule of less than 
fifty-two hours a week. Indeed, unless 
the plant is efficiently managed, there will 
be a falling off in production if the hours 
are less than- fifty-four. These are the 
conclusions of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a federation of em- 
ployers’ associations, which has just com- 
pleted a study of the effect on produc- 
tion of various working schedules in the 
boot and shoe industry. This is the sec- 
ond of a series of such studies in differ- 
ent industries and covers 190 boot and 
shoe establishments with about 98,000 
employes. The first study was of the 
cotton industry. [See the Survey, 
March 23, page 688. ] 

In the advance sheets of the report 
sent out to the press last week no statis- 
tical data are presented. It is not evi- 
dent whether any were secured; the in- 
ferences relative to output under differ- 
ent schedules were drawn from “the 
expressed judgments of manufacturers 
based on their experience with different 
hours-of-work schedules.” 

The report declares that there are so 
many variable factors in the industry, 
including irregularity of hours of piece- 
workers, seasonal yariations in oppor- 
tunity for employment and other factors, 
that it is “exceedingly difficult to arrive 
at a precise measurement of output 
under different hours-of-work  sched- 
ules.” Nevertheless, it produces the ex- 
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perience of two concerns as a “‘convins 
cing indication that under present condi- 
tions, factory production cannot be 
maintained in the boot and shoe indus- 
try with a work-week of forty-eight 
hours.” 

This report deals primarily with pro- 
duction. It recognizes, however, that 
other factors are of importance in deter- 
mining the length of the workday, such 
as “standards of citizenship” and the 
“Welfare of the community.” ‘These 
“so-called social factors” are to be dis- 
cussed separately in “a later report on 
industries collectively.” 


BLINDERS AND EAR-PLUGS 
FOR WORKERS 


NEXPECTED results were ob- 

tained from a recent investigation 
of the causes of industrial accidents by 
the’ British Health of Munition Work- 
ers’ Committee, for which Dr. H. W. 
Vernon analyzed the causation of about 
50,000 accidents. He found that at a 
fuse factory, when the operatives were 
working a twelve-hour day, accidents 
were two and a half times as numerous 
as in a ten-hour day for women, but not 
different at all for men. At all the fac- 
tories night-shift workers suffer fewer 
accidents than day-shift workers, and 
this in spite of the fact that the output of 
the night workers is greater. 

Dr. Vernon explains the latter fact 
by reference to the mental state of night 
workers, and proposes some _ drastic 
measures to lessen accidents. He says: 


These workers have for the most part 
forgotten the pleasures and excitements in- 
dulged in shortly before coming on night 
shift, and they have nothing but an unex- 
hilarating breakfast and bed to look for- 
ward to. Such a mental state is impossible 
of achievement by the day-shift workers, but 
something in the way of mental calm and 
equilibrium can be attained by stopping all 
conversation except that relating to the work 
in hand. If the workers would consent to 
it, it would be a good plan to induce tempo- 
rary deafness by plugging the ears, and so 
shut out the noise of machinery, which is in 
itself an important cause of distraction and 
fatigue. Again, if it were practicable, it 
would be of value to shut out the sight of 
surrounding) objects by separating the lathes 
or other machines from one another by par- 
titions. 


LEROY A. HALBERT SUC- 
CUMBS TO REACTION 


EROY A. HALBERT, for eight 

years general superintendent of the 
Board of Public Welfare in Kansas 
City, Mo., has been deprived of his job 
by an ordinance technically passed for 
the innocent purpose of changing the 
title of his position to that of court ser- 
geant, but virtually extinguishing his 
salary from the appropriations. ‘This 
ordinance, following unsuccessful en- 
deavors of Mayor James Cowgill to se- 
cure a voluntary resignation from Mr. 
Halbert, was passed by both houses of 
the ‘council; not without strong protests 
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from the leading civic organizations of 
the city. 

The Kansas City Board of Public 
Welfare has had to fight throughout its 
existence against reaction and self-inter- 
est. If it succumbs now to party poli- 
tics, at least it is leaving a numerous 
progeny—for there are some fifty boards 
and departments of public welfare in the 
country modelled more or less after the 
Kansas City example. They are feder- 
ated in an association of which Mr. Hal- 
bert is vice-president. 

Briefly, the achievement of the board 
has been the amalgamation of different 
public services directed towards social 
betterment under one administrative 
branch of city government, with a great 
increase in efhiciency, economy and hon- 
esty of purpose. Housing and factory 
inspection, employment work, paroling 
of prisoners, provision and control of 
recreation, administration of loans and 
legal aid, to mention some of these 
services, formerly directed singly toward 
some distinctive object of betterment, 
became the functions of a community or- 
ganized for healthful and safe city life; 
they were interlocked in such a way that 
needs previously unmet, because no sep- 
arate provision had been made for them, 
also could be satisfied. Coordinated un- 
der a single program, each “remedy” 
could be made part of a living force for 
the prevention of human loss to the city. 

Not only our cities, but our states and 
our national government are in need of 
such agencies of coordination of public 
welfare services. Mr. Halbert’s pro- 
posal the other week, at the National 
Conference of Social Work in his own 
city, that there be formed in-the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a national board of 
public welfare to secure greater unity of 
action. for the social activities of the fed- 
eral government was hailed by many of 
the members as the logical development 
of the principle which he has so success- 


fully established. 


REACHING OUT FOR THE 
PROFITEER 


RICE interpreting committees,” 

composed of representatives of 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers, are 
being established in every city, town and 
hamlet by the Food Administration to 
protect the public against unreasonable 
price advances and to protect fair deal- 
ers against unscrupulous competition— 
though it is not quite clear how the lat- 
ter aim is to be achieved. 

The interpreting committee or board, 
‘according to announcement, is to ascer- 
‘tain fair retail prices on articles of gen- 
‘eral consumption and to publish weekly 
lists of maximum selling prices, ranging 
for each article in different categories 
‘according to the method of payment and 
‘of delivery. ‘Cash and carry” as well 
as “credit and delivery” stores will be 
‘Tepresented on the board. “The newspa- 
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IN ARMS AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


Association as tts 1918 Christmas seal, 
America is waging with her Allies with the war against tuber- 
culosis. Liberty, personified as a goddess, is in arms, but im 
her right hand still holds aloft a blazing torch, standing alike 
for the undying spirit of freedom and for the healing of dis- 
ease. A red cross carries its message of mercy and holly leaves 
represent the spirit of Christmas. 
and brown-black on a white field. In preparing for the Christ- 
mas drive, 600,000,000 seals are being printed. This is by far 


T HE design of this seal, made by Charles A. Winter, a New 
York artist, and chosen by the American Tuberculosis 


links the war that 


The colors are red-green 


the largest number ever issued—the objective in view is at 
least to double last year's sale, which totaled over 175,000,000, or 60 per cent more 


than in any year previous. 


For funds with which to find to wage both a curative and preventive battle 
against tuberculosis, the national, state and local anti-tuberculosis associations are 
dependent chiefly upon the income derived from the sale of Red Cross Christmas 
seals, under a cooperative arrangement by which the American Red Cross, allows 
proceeds to be devoted to the furtherance of this campaign. 


pers will be asked to cooperate by giving 
the same prominent place on the same 
day of each week to these lists, with 
such other information as the Food Ad- 
minitsration may from time to time de- 
sire to spread. 

Consumers will be encouraged to re- 
port to their state, county or city food 
administrator any stores charging more 
than the announced prices, and these 
reports will be investigated by federal 
“retail price reporters’ who are being 
appointed in every county. Where com- 
plaints seem justified, the administrator 
will grant a hearing, and if the alleged 
offender cannot show just cause for his 
failure to keep within the announced 
price list, he will be punished in the en- 
ergetic fashion of which the Food Ad- 
ministration has lately shown itself capa- 
ble. This method will effectively stamp 
out, it is hoped, profiteering in food deal- 
ing not reached by the licensing system. 


A NEW BILL TO ABOLISH 
CHILD LABOR 


AST week Senator Kenyon intro- 
duced a brief bill of forty lines to 
deny the use of the mails to persons or 
concerns employing child labor. ‘This 
is the first actual attempt to do by new 
legislation what the federal child labor 
law, recently declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
sought to accomplish. This law forbade 
goods made by employers of child labor 
to be shipped in interstate commerce. 
Senator Kenyon’s bill provides that 
the postmaster-general shall refuse to 
deliver mail to any person or concern 
upon the certification of the secretary 
of labor that such person or concern 
employs in a mine or quarry children 
under sixteen, or in a mill, cannery, 
workship, factory or manufacturing es- 
tablishment (a) children under fourteen, 
or (b) children between fourteen and 
sixteen, for more than eight hours a day 
or more than six days a week, or after 7 
p. M. or before 6 A. M. 
In the meantime, an opportunity for 


progressive manufacturers to put an end 
to’child labor by advertising their own 


virtue in not employing children is 
pointed out by Printers’ Ink for June 
13. After declaring that “it was the 
humanitarian sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people” that caused the former 
statute to be written, this journal goes 
on to say: 


In the meantime what should the manu- 
facturers do in those states where there are 
no prohibitions against child labor? Most 
certainly they should not employ children. 
If they do, they will open up an advertising 
opportunity for those manufacturers who do 
not employ them. 

The people of this country do not want 
to buy products into which the labor of 
children enters. In the past they have bought 
such goods simply because they didn’t real- 
ize who made them or where they came 
from, 


It would be a very easy matter for a 
manufacturer to capitalize this situation. 
All he would have to do is to advertise his 
trade-mark and steadily tell the people what 
it stands for—highest quality goods, sani- 
tary factory, zo child labor, etc. While this 
argument might be slightly negative, it would 
be effective and the circumstances would 
justify it. The competitive child-labor 
product could not stand up before such pub- 
licity. 

Those. mills in the South that employ lit- 
tle children excuse themselves on the ground 
that they cannot compete with northern 
mills unless they take advantage of child 
labor. Also if they were to stop using chil- 
dren they could not hold even against local 
competition, 

If this is true, advertising could help them 
out of the dilemma. They should put their 
product on a modern merchandising basis. 
Give people some reason for buying it be- 
sides the cheapness of its price. Invest the 
product with a value peculiar to itself and 
people will ask for it by brand name and 
not by the name of the commodity. That 
is the way to beat competition. It is the 
up-to-date way and it is vastly more ef- 
fective than hiring children. 


THE LOST DIVISION TO BE 
REGAINED 


AST week the government reversed 
its previous action in preventing 
Slavs, Bohemians, South-Slavs and Poles 
resident in this country from fighting 
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for the freedom of their lands under the 
Stars and Stripes. ‘The military and 
political loss to the United States and 
to the cause of democracy resulting 
from the former policy was one of the 
most discussed subjects at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Kansas City. The whole matter was 
more fully gone into by Prof. H. A. 
Miller in the Survey for June 15. 

It is largely due to the energetic pro- 
test of men close to these groups of for- 
eign-born that the government has 
changed its mind. An amendment to 
the army appropriation bill introduced 
by Senator Hitchcock (Nebraska) with 
the cordial approval of the President and 
favorably reported upon by the Senate 
military committee, provides 


that under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe a force of volunteer 
troops in such unit or units as he may direct 
may be raised to be composed of Slavs, 
Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovenes and Poles be- 
longing to. the oppressed races of Austro- 
Hungarian or German empire resident in 
the United States but not subject to the draft. 


This force is probably to be known 
as the Slavic Legion; and, of course, no 
man will be enlisted in it who cannot 
furnish satisfactory evidence of his loy- 
alty. The President is given author- 
ity to use it in whichever field of action 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 
Edited by Willard G. Bleyer. The one 
tic Monthly Press. 292 pp. Price $1; 
mail of the SurvEY $1.10. 


This volume more properly would be 
named The Business of Journalism, for 
throughout its eighteen articles, reprinted 


from the Atlantic Monthly, the underlying 
assumption of the writers seems to be that 
the newspaper is a private commercial en- 
terprise, to be operated so as to bring a 
profit and with only a rather vague respon- 
sibility to the community. Journalism is a 
business. The successful journalist is a 
publisher. He is known not by the skill and 
wisdom with which he records and interprets 
events, not by the earnestness with which 
he labors for the human welfare. He is 
known by the amount of money he makes 
from his newspaper. 

Nevertheless it is evident there is some- 
thing wrong with the institution of modern 
journalism. Each critic gropes blindly after 
the trouble and the remedy. Rollo Ogden, 
irritated at the triviality, vulgarity and in- 
decency of the modern newspaper, would 
have advertisers exert pressure upon pub- 
lishers to uplift journalistic ideals. Look- 
ing with apprehension upon the rapid con- 
solidation of large papers, Oswald Garrison 
Villard pleads for a press free from class 
bias and one that will not so frequently set 
forth only the views of the well-to-do and 
the privileged. 

In its craving for speed and the supplant- 
ing of leisurely and learned editors and 
correspondents by hustling young men, paid 
to reflect only the opinions of their pub- 
lishers, Francis E. Leupp believes the news- 
paper is waning in power. H. L. Mencken 
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he deems fit; he may associate it either 
with similar troops already at the front 
under the colors of France or, as in the 
case of the Poles, under their own, or 
with the American Expeditionary Army. 

Not counting the Poles whose national 
organizations in the United States are 
separate and who have already enlisted 
in considerable numbers outside the 
United States, it is estimated that there 
are nearly 500,000 residents of the na- 
tionalities named in the amendment who 
are of military age but as_ technical 
enemy aliens are not subject to the draft. 
Sanguine leaders among them recently 
promised the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations that, if the step now 
likely to be enacted in law were to be 
taken, some 300,000 Slavs would enlist. 
More conservative is the estimate of an 
immediate enrolment of 50,000 with 
gradual augmentation up to the total 
named by next year. 

This is not only a’ worthwhile addi- 
tion to the fighting force of the Allies, 
but cannot fail to produce considerable 
effect upon their nationals under the 
Hapsburg rule who, it is hoped, will not 
only desert in ever larger numbers but 
also create an atmosphere of revolution- 
ary unrest behind the lines in which it 
will be impossible to carry on successful 
warfare. 


tilts his lance at the mob mind and the des- 
perate attempts of editors to satisfy its greed 
for sensational news. Col. Henry Watter- 
son, practically the last of a school of jour- 
nalistic autocrats, sees a danger in the 
mediocre newspaper worker which the cor- 
porate newspaper has brought with it. 

But Prof. E. A. Ross, writing from the 
point of view of a sociologist, probes deeper 
to find the trouble. Though newspaper work- 
ers themselves have come under a greater 
sense of responsibility than formerly, eco- 
nomic developments have undermined the 
integrity of the modern newspaper. Expen- 
sive equipment necessary for producing the 
metropolitan journal has made it a capital- 
istic enterprise. Publishers have come to 
lean more heavily upon advertisers for reve- 
nue to meet the increasing costs of the elab- 
orate daily publications, and the news col- 
umns are consequently steered by the cash 
register. Acquisition of newspapers by 
magnates who have many other financial 
interests results in extreme tenderness when 
these interests, often public utilities or vast 
corporations, figure in the news columns. 

There are also those who a few years 
ago turned hopefully to the new schools 
of journalism for a solution. But these have 
insisted, with a mincing daintiness, upon 
improved diction and a better technique of 
headline writing. They have pointed a 
finger of reproach at the blatant “yellow 
journal.” Professor Bleyer sees great dan- 
ger in the sensational journal, chiefly be- 
cause it prints “editorials stirring up class 
feeling among the masses against the monied 
and ruling classes.” 

Professor Ross suggests that democratic 
control of newspapers be instituted. He 
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would not permit one man, perhaps of lim 
ited outlook or with. mercenary motives, t 
control the chief channel of communication 
between all groups of the large community. 
Placing the newspaper as a Civic institutio 
on a parity with the school, the university, 
the public library, the church, he would have 
all voices and interests of the community 
represented in the direction of its policy. 
These would include bar associations, med- 
ical associations, ministerial unions, feder- 
ated teachers, university faculties, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, social service 
organizations, libraries, non-partisan citizen 
associations and improvement leagues. He 
would have the editors hire capital instead 
of capital hiring editors. 

Democracy needs the newspaper. ‘But we 
will not permit it to be a “contrivance 
which meets its payroll by selling space to 
advertisers.” No editor, ignoring the public 
interest, can say: “The publication of a 
paper is a business affair.” 

‘The newspaper cannot escape the reorgani- 
zation which the conclusion of the war will 
bring to every institution. Journalism, it is’ 
to be hoped, will become an effective ally of 
democracy, but it cannot be that while it. 
exists as the most autocratically organized of 
modern institutions. 


RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SouTH AFRICAN. 


NATIVE 
By Charles T. Loram. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 340 pp. Price $2; by mail of the} 


Survey $2.12. 

Mr. Loram’s study is illogical and just 
therein, perhaps, lies its greatest value. He 
is, for ‘instance, rather a religionist, believes 
that “individualism must ultimately pre~ 
vail,” and is afraid of socialism whether it 
is among South African natives or else- 
where. Above all, he apparently is certain 
that “the white man must govern” always 
and everywhere. 

Notwithstanding this rather discouraging 
mental equipment, Mr. Loram sticks to his 
facts, and he has made a careful and im- 
pressive collection of facts. 

He believes that the African native must 
be educated, not for any sentimental reasons. 
but as a sheer matter of self-defense. The 
thesis of his book is thus stated: “That the 
best hope for the solution of the problem of 
race adjustment in South Africa, the so- 
called Native Question, lies in the educa- 
tion by the dominant whites of the black 
race in the light of its past history and insti- 
tutions, its mental and moral make-up, and 
its political, social and economic future.” 

He devotes a good deal of time to the’ 
study of mental and moral make-up of the 
native, bringing to bear long tables of psy~ 
chological tests. He concludes that the na~ 
tive is inferior to the European, but tha’ 
“there is no evidence that this inferiority 
will be permanent.” 

What then shall be done? ; 

There are three classes of white person) 
whose attitude must be considered: the re 
pressionists of both South Africa and the 
United States, who wish to keep the Negru 
in his place and who believe that “the only 
education he needs to be taught is work;’” 
the equalists, who plead for equal treatmen’ 
of white and black; and the segregationists 
to whom Mr. Loram belongs and whos), 
object is as far as possible to build up segre- 
gated and partially self-governing com 
munities under, however, the 
white man. 

Mr. Loram thus proceeds to construct } 
proposed system of Negro education, an# 
here his honesty as a school official lea 
him far beyond his logical impasse. H 
school system teaches reading, ‘writing: 
arithmetic, drawing, singing, history, hygiene 
and industrial work. It goes on up throu 
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the intermediate school, adding science and 
geography, and then provides for native 
high schools, teacher-training institutions, 
commercial schools, industrial schools, and 
a South African native college whose stand- 
-ards shall be determined by the regular 
English university examinations. 

| Here is surely a program to which no Ne- 
gro or friend of the Negro could object, but 
one is compelled to ask if such an educa- 
tional system should be honestly put in 
force in South Africa, how long would it 
be possible to keep the native from haying a 
voice in his own government and in the gov- 
ernment of anybody else who occupies his 
land? W. E. B. DuBois. 


REPORT ON A SURVEY OF THE CiTy oF INDIA- 
NAPOLIS, IND. 
By Bureau of Municipal Research. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. 568 pp. Price 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.70. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Indianapo- 
lis employed the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of New York city to make a survey 
of the governmental functions of India- 
napolis, and the results of this survey are 
printed in the present report. The report is 
admirably arranged from the standpoint of 
topics, with subdivisions. The major rec- 
ommendations have been brought to the 
front, facilitating an understanding of the 
chief reforms suggested. 

Apparently, no attempt has been made to 
suggest fundamental changes in the city gov- 
ernment or its various departments, but 
tather attention has been given largely to 
correction of defects in the existing ma- 
chinery. This method of handling the mat- 


ter may have been prompted by local politi- 


cal considerations that made it impractic- 
able or impossible to bring about any funda- 
mental changes. 

The report as a whole gives a splendid 


picture of the governmental machinery of 


Indianapolis, with its minor defects and false 
functioning. It is impossible to express a 


judgment of much value upon the report, 


owing to the fact that no one reviewer is 
thoroughly “acquainted with all the various 
lines of municipal endeavor. 

Judging by the criticisms that have been 
made of the operation of the city hospital, 
undoubtedly much has been left unsaid, in- 
asmuch as no city hospital is free from short- 

comings, which have not been mentioned in 
this report. 

The report loses some force by a failure 
to state who has done the investigating and 
reporting, and in what degree they were 
qualified to pass judgment. Such a work, 
to be of the greatest value, would necessarily 


' be composed of reports of specialists along 


various lines of governmental work. Obvi- 
ously, a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
problem in connection with street construction 
would not be able to pass upon health prob- 
lems; and one competent to pass upon the 


auditing function of the government would 


be likely to know little about the operation of 
hospitals. Inasmuch as the report does not 
state the experience that lay behind the judg- 
ment that was expressed, it is somewhat difh- 
cult to value it as a whole. 

Henry C. WRIGHT. 


STATISTICS 


By William B. Bailey and John Cum- 
mings. A. C. McClurg & Co. 153 pp. 
Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.65. 


Increasing numbers of persons—ministers 
making parish surveys, health officers, ex- 
ecutives of philanthropic and business or- 
anizations, economists, sociologists, social 
workers, magazine writers, and others— 
many of them having “no special training in 


"statistical methods,” are each year being 


- called upon to compile and interpret statis- 


tics. With these groups in mind, the authors 
have set forth in this book those elementary 
principles which in their judgment must be 
observed by all who would engage in sta- 
tistical inquiry. 

The material is presented in brief, read- 
able form, mathematical formulas and other 
technical matter as far as possible being 
omitted. At the same time, the range of 
topics treated is sufhiciently broad to make 
the book a valuable manual to those who, 
as the authors suggest, “desire some knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the subject, al- 
though they may never take advance instruc- 
tion in it.’ The various chapters deal with 
the gathering of the raw statistical material ; 
the editing of schedules; tabulation; ratios, 
with some attention to many common errors 
in the use of statistics; averages; graphic 
representation; and correlation. 

SHELBY M. HArrIson. 


THE WAR AND AFTER 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. George H. Doran 
Co. 252 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.62. 
This is an American re-edition of a book 
published in England in the first year of the 
war. One might apply to the whole volume 
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what Sir Oliver Lodge says of himself in 
regard to one of the matters discussed: “If 
I attempt to touch on the thorny questions 
bristling round the East of Europe, it must 
be in a spirit of irresponsibility; not as an 
historian writing for statesmen, but as an 
ordinary citizen discussing contemporary 
possibilities with others.” 

The book touches on a multitude of sub- 
jects—from German philosophy, pacifism, 
and territorial rearrangements after the 
war, to thrift, temperance, the party system, 
and infant mortality (to which part of one 
page is devoted). Its good intentions are ob- 
vious, but it offers little to repay the read- 
ing except here and there a fine quotation 
(too often given without any indication of 
the source, in spite of a special index of quo- 
tations). 

It is not merely that much of the contents 
is now inevitably out of date, nor merely 
that the matter is jumbled and ‘extraordi- 
narily amateurish; the book lacks quality 
and the precious gift of stimulating thought 
and feeling. 

It does, however, give the sense of a gen~ 
erous personality enjoying many interests 
and eager to share them. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE STAMMERER 


To tHe Eprrors The attorney-general, 
through the National Council of Defense, has 
asked the commissioner of education to de- 
cide whether the stammering school children 
should be excused from the torture of the 
oral recitation and whether the other children 
should be protected from the infection thereof. 

Since the present conditions are a matter 
of custom backed by commercial influences, 
those who stand for essential justice should 
support the commissioner. 

The treatments for stammering already 
established in the schools and others ad- 
vanced for admission are not affected by this 
question. Indeed, the question of cure is 
not considered. 

The oral recitation intensifies the impedi- 
ment in the stammerer; lowers his standing, 
for he cannot say what he wants to; ad- 
versely affects his health, for the nervous 
strain is extreme, and forces him out of the 
school, for many sacrifice a portion of their 
education—sometimes all of it—to escape the 
punishment, 

The non-stammering children are infected 
to an extent by the disorder, for it spreads 
by imitation; but if the stammering is not 
heard it will not be imitated. Segregation 
of the stammerer is costly and exclusion is 
not feasible, so the only available remedy is 
to prohibit stammering on school property. 
That the convulsive effort is voluntary has 
been well established, and the sufferer should 
be made to abstain from it, as he would be 
made to abstain from any other voluntary 
action injurious alike to himself and to 
others. 

But the seriousness of the problem extends 
far beyond the stammerers, as numerous as 
they are. Principles and institutions vital to 
liberty and happiness are involved. The civ- 
ilization of a country is indicated by the jus- 
tice accorded to its weak classes, yet we have 
in our midst a million citizens whose happi- 
ness and usefulness are more or less marred 
by a hateful life affliction forced on them by 
unthinking society. In childhood they must 


stammer or be ridiculed, in school they must 


stammer or be disciplined, in adulthood they 
must stammer or starve. Our school system 
will be seriously undermined if the welfare 
of the children is unsafe. Since the disorder 


is tenacious almost beyond belief, its exist- 
ence in adulthood leads to innumerable mis- 
taken views and practices that discredit both 
education and medicine, two vital professions 
that should be kept free from discredit. The 
unmistakable evidence that as a nation we 
must be efficient or enslaved indicates the 
inadvisability of making 1.5 per cent of the 
manhood of the nation unfit for its defense 
and poorly fitted for its development. The 
all-important principle of justice is involved. 
If a class of a million people has to plead 
for over three years even to get its gross in- 
justices considered, what hope is there for 
smaller classes? 

The cause of the stammerers is also the 
cause of the people, and the people should see 
that justice is done. ERNEST TOMPKINS. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


THE PEACE OF THE DESERT 


To THE Epiror: The excellent discussion 
of industrial pensions by John A. Fitch in the 
Survey for May 25 does not mention pension 
systems for teachers. These are of peculiar 
importance to social welfare; while they 
have the same coercive force as industrial 
pensions in limiting the freedom of action of 
the individual, they may have the still more 
sinister effect of controlling what is taught 
and published. 

The conditions which obtain for all 
schools having pension systems are empha- 
sized in colleges and university, where free- 
dom of teaching and of investigation is es- 
sential. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, the most am- 
bitious attempt hitherto made to coerce 
higher education by a private corporation, 
has exhausted its resources, but the con- 
tributory pensions which it now plans may 
become equally undesirable, if they are 
made compulsory for all college teachers. 

The president of Columbia University has 
stated in one of his annual reports that the 
cost of the Carnegie retiring allowance to 
the professor, if in middle life, “would be 
not less than $1,200 annually.” - This con- 
siderable sum is withheld from the salary 
of the professor to be repaid ultimately for 
good behavior. The professor who does not 
see eye to eye with Wall street and Trinity 
church may be compelled to sacrifice either 
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Training for Industrial Service 


A Special Eight Weeks’ Emergency Training Course 
Is Offered from July 8 to August 31. 


LECTURE COURSES in Labor Problems, Industrial Hy- 
giene and Safety, Factory Organization, Industrial 
Statistics, and other related subjects. 


INSPECTION VISITS to the great industrial plants in 


Chicago and vicinity. 


CONFERENCES with experts in the service of local plants. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy @in@aco, TLtiNors 


FEAR GOD IN YOUR 
OWN VILLAGE 


By RICHARD MORSE 
$1.30 net 


“Here is the true story of an attempt to put the fear of God into an 
American rural community; that is to bring ‘order out of the chaos of its 
social and civic affairs, to put pride and co-operation in the place of sus- 
picion and individualism, to make narrow prejudice and plain cussedness 
give way to sympathy and unselfish service.’—F rom the Preface. 


The Survey says: “Among all the books on the rural church and rural 
church work which have come to us for several years, there has hardly been 
another so.crystal clear in its vision of the task for the rural community 
organizer, so practically helpful, so delightfully human in its appeal.” 


“A hearty little book, with not a snuffle in it, but quantities of good, 


hard sense.’—WN. Y. Eve. Sun. 


N. B. 


Reel & 3 
significance. 


N. Every social worker should read the great labor classic, PELLE 
THE CONQUEROR, the “Iliad of the poor,” 
2 vols., $2 per vol. net. 


world-wide in its 


HENRY HOLT & COMPAN 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


his intellectual integrity or his wife and 
children. He is under heavy bonds to keep 
the peace; but it will be the peace of the 
desert. J. McKeen CATTELL. 
Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AS 
TEACHERS 


To THE Epiror: Inspired by Mr. Munro’s 
interesting article on the re-education of crip- 
pled soldiers [the Survey for May 18], I 

- should like to make the suggestion that the 
new vocational training inaugurated by the 
Smith-Hughes bill of last year is going to 
offer a fine opportunity for placing men in 
their old trades, even where they may not 
have the physical strength to work as rapid- 
ly as before. 

Place them as teachers in the new contin- 

-uation schools that will spring up every- 
- where, They will need training for this 


occupation quite as much as for any other, 
but nothing that they had formerly learned 
will come amiss, and the pedagogical train- 
ing will give a new interest to their work. 

The boys will respect them, too, so the 
question of discipline will be made easier. 
Indeed, it would do no harm for the states 
frankly to give the preference to men who 
have served, on the ground that they have 
had a very useful kind of experience. 

‘The soldiers, at first at least, are apt to 
be young and adaptable; they can think out 
their plans of instruction even when they 
are lying helpless*in bed; later on they can 
perfect themselves in mechanical drawing, 
which is the foundation of all continuation 
school teaching; by the time their full 
strength has returned they will be fairly well 
equipped to meet their classes. 

There will be every incentive to them to 
regain their former skill, for no one likes to 
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be outdone by his pupils. But even if this 
is not possible, they may still make first-rate 
teachers. Singers like Jean de Reske or 
Etelka Gerster have fine careers before 
them even when their voices are gone. And 
what a satisfaction to a maimed soldier to 
find that he is still helping to make his 
country greater by training up a new race of 
artisans! ERNEST T. HENDERSON. 


Monadnock, N. H. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR LAYMEN 


To THE. Epiror: The depreciating review 
in your issue of June 15 of Dr. William A. 
White’s Principles of Mental Hygiene, by 
Gertrude Seymour, stirs me to protest. In 
my opinion this book meets, and meets ad- 
equately, a great and increasing need, if 
not a long-felt want, of social workers and 
teachers for a popular presentation of their 
problems from the mental angle. Miss Sey- 
mour’s mistake in judging this book seems 
to me to be indicated in her sentence: ‘“Per- 
haps the explanation of the volume is that, 
in his attempt to popularize a very difficult 
problem, Dr. White has not quite realized 
how attentively the audience he would reach 
has already considered the material in its 
unpopularized form.” 

Where does the writer get her informa- 
tion regarding “the audience he would 
reach?” It would seem to me obvious to. 
anyone reading the book that the audience 
of the already initiated was not the one that 
Dr. White had in mind. To me this book 
is an answer to prayer—a prayer that I 
personally addressed to Dr. White, and’ 
perhaps others have done the same. Over 
a year ago I wrote him that I was fre- 
quently asked by fellow social workers what 
they could read in order to get some ade- 
quate understanding of the mental aspects 
of their professional problems. Dr. White 
agreed with other psychiatrists that I had 
consulted that there was no one book but 
only groups of more or less technical works 
that would give such a point of view. J] 
suggested to him the reprinting of some of 
the papers in the bulky tomes entitled The 
Modern Treatment of Mental and Nervous: 
Diseases, of which he and Dr. Jelliffe were 
co-editors. This, after correspondence with 
the publishers, proved impracticable. Wher: 
a year later Dr. White’s book appeared ] 
inferred that he had been considering the 
subject and had decided that since there 
was no book in existence to meet just the 
need that had been presented to him he 
had better write one. To criticize this work 
for not being a profound treatise for the 
cognoscenti is as irrelevant as to criticize # 
draft horse for not being a racer. The 
breeder had another end in view. 

‘Some of us who are still in social worl 
remember when the relation of poverty te 
physical’ disease was first emphasized anc 
the consequent revolution that took place ii 
our case work. The new understanding o} 
poverty and the related problems of th) 
social worker that comes of looking a: 
them from the point of view of mental dis 
ease is causing another revolution in ou) 
methods of social diagnosis and treatmen® 
This new knowledge, so indispensable fo: 
the real understanding of the failures is 
adjustment that social case work is largel: 
concerned with, Dr. White presents com: 
pactly, clearly and interestingly for thos 
who have not the time for the laboriow 
reading of many of the profound treatise 
of the past ten years. The inconsiderabl, 
number of the initiated may be excuse 
from reading Dr. White’s book, but it shoul 
be in the hands of every social worke y 
teacher, or other person who wishes to ge: 
an insight into the trend of the best an® 
newest thought on some of the oldest huma 
problems. Mary VipA CLARK, 


New York. 
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John Barleycorn, Shipbuilder 


HE old debate on alcohol and efficiency, the workingman and 

his glass of beer, came to sharp issue Tuesday in the congres- 
sional hearing on the Jones amendment to the food emergency bill, 
which would prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 
beverages during the war. Growing demand in many sections of the 
country had led to a recanvass of the war prohibition situation. The 
House passed the Randall amendment, calling on the President to 
use the power already conferred on him to stop the manufacture of 
beer (the manufacture of whiskey was stopped last~ September). 
The President and Mr. Hoover were unwilling to act, on the ground 
that, given the great existing supply of distilled liquors and the 
doubt as to whether their sale could be stopped under existing law, 
the result would be to substitute whiskey for beer. 

Then came the Jones amendment. At a hearing on it, Bainbridge 
Colby, representing the United States Shipping Board, declared that 
prohibition would be so resented by workingmen that it would de- 
crease output 25 per cent. He had no facts to offer—he “felt it in his 
bones!” At the second hearing, on Tuesday, Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, supported Mr. Colby. He, too, had 
no facts or data of any kind. He was supported by Postmaster- 
General Burleson and by Sarnuel Gompers, who repeated his fa- 
miliar “personal liberty” argument. 

Facts were forthcoming, however, on the other side, most perti- 
nently in the following letter from a shipbuilding concern in the 
largest dry city and one that has had recent experience under both 
wet and dry conditions—Detroit: 

June 22, 1918. 
Mr. Epwarp N. Hurtey, Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have shipbuilding plants in Detroit, Ecorse and Ashtabula 
and know positively that the morale and efhciency of our men has 
been improved by change from so-called wet to dry conditions. At 
conference today of our executive officers, general managers and 
‘superintendents of various plants, serious objections were raised by 
all present to modification in any way of prohibitory laws now in 
effect in this state. If any statutory permission is given for the sale 
of beer and light wines in neighborhoods of our yards it would posi- 
tively impede the program for delivery of ships we have promised 

_to the Shipping Board. Are confident large majority of our em- 
ployes would concur in this expression of opinion. 

Prohibition has had such signal success in benefiting ship con- 
struction in Michigan that similar legislation is absolutely required 
in our opinion to enable the Shipping Board to carry out its war 
program for output. We are firmly in favor of the Jones amendment 
to the food emergency bill. 

GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, 
John R. Russell, President. 


Secretary Daniels reported that in every case where the territory 
around the navy yards had gone from wet to dry there had been a 
marked increase in output: at Mare Island, the world’s record time 
in building a ship was set by dry crews in dry territory; at Wash- 
ington, the output of a gun factory had increased under prohibition 
and he had not heard of a single complaint. Newport had had a 
similar experience. Secretary Daniels believed it was sheer misun- 
dertanding of the workingman to believe that he was dependent on 
liquor and would not do his best without it; he, for one, believed 
that the workingman was no less patriotic than the soldier—clothes 
do not make patriotism. 

S. S. Kresge, a business man of Detroit, reported one day, in a 
city of 800,000, without a single arrest or accident or theft. Arrests 

_ for drunkenness during the month of May had gone down from 1,692 
in 1917 to 307 in 1918. Monday absences at the Ford plant were 
2,620 on the last wet Monday, 1,628 on the first dry Monday, and 
1,500 on the second. 

Mrs. William Tilton, of Boston, reported that of 22,000 operatives 
in four mills in Manchester, N. H., containing a large foreign-born 
population, just one left because of prohibition. In Nashua, N. H., 
the Poles and Lithuanians, nationalities supposed to be most de- 
'pendent on liquor, increased in number on the mill payrolls during 
the first month of prohibition. Arthur J. Davis, of Boston, testified 

that the shipyards of Portsmouth had gained, not lost men, under 
prohibition. 

The House Committee on Agriculture is expected to report out 
the amendment, but Representative Randall is reported to have inti- 
_mated that politics may kill it—that the Senate will not permit war 
prohibition to win because the eastern Democrats, in sharp contrast 


_ to their party associates of the South and West, cannot afford to 


i 


further antagonize the brewers and lose the campaign funds for next 


 fall’s election which the various liquor interests are expected to 


_ contribute. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


The SURVEY’S Mail Order Service provides for 
prompt and safe delivery of Books of all Publishers, 
including the books advertised on this page 
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An “Over-the-Top” Book for Women 


MOBILIZING WOMAN-POWER 


By Harriot STANTON BLATCH 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT says in the Foreword: “I join 
with her in the appeal that the woman shall back the man 
with service and that the men in their turn shall frankly and 
eagerly welcome the rendering of such service on the basis 
of service by equals with equals, for a common end.’”’ 


Il, 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.25. Carriage Paid $1.41 
The Cornerstone of Citizenship 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN 


By Mary AustTIN 


A book of educational value in training women to a sense of 
their moral and spiritual obligations as citizens standing on an 
equal footing with their fathers and brothers who have the right 
to vote. The author’s treatment is distinctly constructive and 
she touches upon the problems of the future as well as upon 
the immediate needs of to-day. The book is universal in its 
appeal. 

1Zmo. Cloth. Net $1.35. Carriage Paid $1.50 
Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Publication Department, National Board, Young Womens Christian Associations 
600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE A B C OF EXHIBIT PLANNING 


By Evart G. RoutzAHN AND Mary Swain RoutzaAHNn 
(Ready Shortly) 

A book on exhibits, aimed to be helpful especially in the initial stages when 
decisions are being made as to scope, purpose and methods. Of value to persons 
engaged in all types of educational publicity. 275 pages. Over 50 pages of 
illustrations. 

First of a new Survey and Hrhibit Series, edited by SHELBY M. HARRISON. 

Price $1.50 net 
Publication Department 
Russert SacE Founpation, 130 East 22np STREET 
New Yorx City 


READ 


“HOLDING 
THE LINE” 
by 


Sergeant Harold 
Baldwin 


Because it is absolutely the best 
account of what life in the trenches 
is hike. Because it pictures 
what it means to “hold the line” 
against the terrific Hun onslaught. 
Because it tells about the soldier’s 
feelings when he ‘goes over the 
top,” and lots of other things 
everyone should know about the 


war. Price $1.50. 


“THE FIRST SHOT FOR LIBERTY” 


By CorroraAL OSBORNE DE VARILA 
Above All, An American Book by An American 


From Pershing’s first Expeditionary Force, this American lad, who 
fired the first shot of the American Army, tells with many thrills and 
frequent flashes of humor the story of the first Americans to reach 
the firing line and the experiences that other of our boys may ex- 
pect to find. 


12mo. Cloth. 232 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.25 net. 


Tue Joun C. Winston CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


By Epwarp T. Devine 


“To Social Workers: 
who, in any relation of life, 
tical, educational, or domestic; whether on a salary or as a 
volunteer; whether on his own individual account or as a 
part of an organized movement, is working consciously, accord- 
ing to his light intelligently, and according to his strength 
persistently for the promotion of the common welfare—the 
common welfare as distinct from that of a party or a class 
or a sect or a business interest or a particular institution or 
a family or an individual.’’-—From the Dedication. Postpaid $1. 


Tue Survey, 112 East 19 St., New York 


That is to say, to every man or woman 
professional, industrial, poli- 
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A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead 


FORMBIUNE 29, 


1918 


Have you ever considered the big opportun- 
ities the Chamber of Commerce field offers to 
men who can demonstrate their ability to lead ? 


There are good salaries and steady ad- 
vancement waiting for men who can make 
good as Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
—for the field is growing rapidly. 


This work in itself is fascinating—full 
of opportunity for accomplishment, con- 
structive, continually changing, always 
new. ‘The element of monotony is almost 
never present. The secretary is always at 
the forefront of his community’s advance. 


It is stimulating because the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary is continually in con- 
tact with the strongest brains in the com- 
munity. 


It offers the man who cannot go “over 
there” an opportunity to serve his country 
effectively “over here.” The modern 
Chamber of Commerce provides the best- 


American City Bureau 
(1813) Tribune Building, New York 


GENTLEMEN :— 


Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead.” 


proved means of organizing the human 
powers of a community to meet the issues 
the war has created. 


The most satisfactory means of securing 
a foothold in this field is offered by the 
A. C. B. Summer School for Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. Why not attend 
this year—make your vacation pay divi- 
dends? 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., where the school 
will be held, is a place of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. It provides an opportunity to 
combine physical revitalization with men- 
tal preparation for larger opportunities. 


There is more about this School in a 
pamphlet just issued—‘A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead.” You.can get a copy by 
signing this blank and mailing it back to 
us. Why not do this, at any rate? 


I would like 


know more about the A. C. B. Summer School. 


Signed 
Address 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE 


felnssified Advertisements 


| Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
| Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
| twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


| headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Capable Field Secretary for 
State-wide Mental Hygiene organization. 
Medical and psychiatric training desirable 
but not necessary. Must be competent 
public speaker and good organizer. Ade- 
A-1 references 


vestigation and follow-up work. Apply Box 


superintendent. Send fullest details and 
salary desired to H. B. L., P. O. Box 1193, 
New York. 


WANTED—Young women, 
cated, refined for Tuberculosis work, in 


Sanatorium, Elm Grove, W. Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, thoroughly experienced as 
superintendent child-caring institution, fully 
qualified for all branches of social work, 
desires position. Best references. Address 
2817 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


tour months, is given at the four training 

cemtres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 

Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 

course and good openings after successful 

terminations. For full information apply to 

F wet Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
wa. 


AN opportunity is offered to young medi- 
cal man to take the cure free in return for 


services in small sanatorium for incipient 


cases (24 beds). Apply, giving full par- 
ticulars, to SUPERINTENDENT, View Point 
Sanatorium, Elm Grove, W. Va. 


‘| Study Social and Labor Problems and 
-|See New York City During Vacation 


“The Economie 


‘| Special two-week courses, including 
Conflict,” Prof. Scott Nearing; ‘‘Social Forces in Lit- 
erature,’ Prof. H. L. Dana, and other World Problems 
by leading radical exponents. Afternoon and evening 
‘study tours’’ about the city. Send for Folder C2— 


_ | Rand Sehool of Social Selence, 7 East 15th St., New York. 


SURVEY FORWIUNE 29, 


JOTTINGS 


FROM July 2, ten dollars a week will be the 
legal minimum wage for women in profes- 
sional and office service under an order of 
the California State Industrial Commission. 


REV. JAMES PARSONS, national superin- 
endent of the Society for the Friendless, has 
moved his office from Minneapolis to Kan- 
sas City, where he is also division superin- 
tendent of the Kansas-Missouri division. 
Rev. W. A. Shannon, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota Society for the 
Friendless, has become superintendent. 


RICHARD S. CHILDS, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, but more before the public recently as 
secretary of the Committee on New Industrial 
Towns, has been called to Washington in 
the position of associate director of hous- 
ing in the War Department. 


THE United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that the position of special 
agent and research assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is not affected by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
federal child labor law unconstitutional. 
The open competitive examination for fill- 
ing vacancies in this position, for both men 
and women, will therefore be held on July 
11 and 12 at the places listed in original 
announcement No. 391, copies of which may 
be obtained from the commission. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


JULY MEETINGS 
Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before July 17 


CuurcH WorK, CONFERENCE FoR. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 21-July 6. Further 
information may be had of Miss Marian 
DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street Boston. 

CoMMUNITY CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 2-5. Secretary, Edward 
L. Burchard, 1415 East 57 street, Chicago. 

Union oF CANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES, EIGH- 
TEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE, in 
joint session with the Dominion Civic Im- 
provement League. New York, July 9-11. 
Bureau of Information, Coristine Build- 
ing, Montreal, Canada. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


CooPERATIVE SOCIETIES CONFERENCE, Na- 
TIONAL. Under the auspices of Coopera- 
tive League of America. Springfield, Il., 
in September. Publicity Director, E. 
Ralph Cheyney, 2 West 13 street, New 
York city. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SoctALisT Society, THE. 
Fourth Autumn Conference to discuss re- 
construction after the war. The New 
Kittatinny Hotel, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., September 10-16. For information 
write to the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES, THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF. Fifth biennial session. Wash- 
ington, September 15 to 18. Address in- 
quiries to Sec. National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imsertions; 
copy unchanged throughows the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Convatuscent. Cruss: A PLAN ror ReHABILITA- 
tron. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York, 


A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


For Vaturt ReEcEIvep. 


Grats anv Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicratTion Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Is tue Curry a Goop Investment? Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, 799 Second Avenue, 
New York city. 


Maxine tHe Boss Evrricrent, 
a New Industrial Regime. John A, Fitch, 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts, Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, 


The Beginnings of 


Taz Srory or Co-orzration, By Agnes D, War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents, Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHoutp Know Anour Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devom 
shire Street, Boston. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_—————————————————______} 
PERIODICALS 


Fifty Cents a line per month; four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


American Physical Edwcation Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical ducation Association, 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mags. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c¢ postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events, An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
aienres General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the momdb. 


Community Center Association, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July, John Collier, pres.; ads 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 C. St., Washington, D, C. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Sunvay 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the SuRvEY can serve’ 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 
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Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Necps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncic, Aaspim; Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Spo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps, 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cua. 
Cooperation, CLA. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
isabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
‘Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of : 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Ti, APprRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rrr. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nem. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


. Assn, for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soe. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons, of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 


Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl Com. for Prev of Blindness 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr, 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apxra. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 

Industrial Education, Rercpm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer, Assn. for Labor Legislation. 


Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Ncwa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nemn. 
Institutions, AHEA, - 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt., Neie 

Legislative Reform, APprt. 


LIBRARIES 
Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Crru, Ncmu. 
Mountain hites, RsF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
Negro Training, H1, T1. 
Neighborhood ork, NFs. 
Nursing, Arua, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, ApEA, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHA, Mssx. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Norn. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


Russ. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Art, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell ooke Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


i 
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‘RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwweymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasprt. 
Self-Government, Nuww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS i 
Nat. Fed. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx, 
Schools, AngEA, Hi, Tt. I 
Short Ballot, Sso. i 
Social Hygiene, AsHa, Mssx. 


of Settlements. 1 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. en Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Nwweyrmca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 

Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Statistics, Rs¥. * 
SURVEYS 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 

Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Iacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
Gwcc, Nwweyrmca, Rercpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Counc 


Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG: 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 Sti 
New York. For national employment 

mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 4 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY. 
B. gf exec. eal 1211 Cathedral St., 
more. iterature. xhibits. Urges prenatal 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth 

tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


[ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
Sew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ons in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
tathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
IATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., MeCey 
all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
cting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Dbject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
nterest in physical education. Annual member- 
hip fee $3 includes magazine. 


MERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
ION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
ank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
nd fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
iterature free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
IATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
@5 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
f prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
nd the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
Hhiets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
)F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
‘hate knowledge concerning ey mptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free on 
equest.. Annual membership dues, $3. 
ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded. Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
}reas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
ec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
ension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
pwn consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
ions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
Peace: Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
hished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Mi. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
o spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
onsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
neludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


\jtamt denominations. 


‘of the Churches of Christ in America. 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen nkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ruides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
‘Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


PEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. see’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 


| Cenominational and inter-denominational war-time 


commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
‘rection of inter-church buildings; other general 
we T-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
’ 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
. P,. Phenix, vice-prin.; Rogers, treas.; 
- H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Tndian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR _ S5SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC,—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D., 50 Beacon 
St., Boston, For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 


disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. emberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
F. Powlison, gen. prod 70 Fifth Ave., 

Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq. 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Befry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with governmant agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. see’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Cheb Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul. 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b: 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madisom Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries. solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public, attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im-. 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. artments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, eommission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, jan Arthur P. Kellogg, see’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civies, Graham R. Taylor; 
pEdatry ohn A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the raee prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea amd methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logam, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, see’y; Tuskegee, Ada. 
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PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 


By EDMUND GURNEY, M.A., FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, M.A., and FRANK PODMORE, M.A. 
Abridged Edition prepared by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 


Net, $7.00 
Originally published in 1886, this remarkable book contains much of the earliest and most valuable work of the Society 


of Psychical Research, contributed by three of the most distinguished investigators the society ever had. Its value has 
been little affected by subsequent investigations, and it still forms the basis on which much of the present work on 
telepathy and especially on apparitions rests. 

In this present edition the text is substantially as the authors left it, save that in a few places omissions have been 
made for the sake of brevity. Many of the illustrative cases given in the original volume have been dropped, those re- 
tained being selected by the editor as the best for the purpose of illustrating the authors’ remarks, or else as the best 
evidenced ones of their class. In fact this is a more readable and handier edition of what must always remain one of 
the foundation works of research on the subject of phantasms and apparitions. 


THE REALITY OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


By W. J. CRAWFORD, D.Sc. Net, $2.00 


The record of a series of remarkable scientific experiments to determine by the use of delicate measuring apparatus the 
amount, direction and nature of the force used in levitation of tables and other phenomena generally known as “ spirit- 
ualistic.” 

The author is a university lecturer in mechanical engineering. 
attacked the problem entirely-from the mechanical side. 

The results obtained were so astonishing in their exactness and consistency that he has been able to enunciate an en- 
tirely new theory of the mechanical method employed by the unseen intelligences in the production of psychic phenomena. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN 


By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT. : Net, $2.50 


New American Edition Just Published with an Introduction by James H. Hyslop, Secretary of the American Society of 
Psychical Research., 

Margaret Deland says: “Iam very deeply—I may say very poignantly—interested in this whole subject of survival. I 
am groping about to get hold of whatever has been written on this subject. Sir William Barrett’s book seems to me to 
be of the very greatest significance.” 

James H. Hyslop says in his introduction: “It is the best work of the kind that has ever appeared in English. Hvery 
aspect and difficulty of the subject is canvassed and evidence produced for the claims made in the book.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph says: ‘It is unquestionably one of the few really valuable and well-balanced books on the sub- 
ject and should on no account be overlooked by any who are interested in the subject.” 


OUR LIVING DEAD By B. KATHARINE BATES. Net, 75c 


Reflections, reminiscences and circumstantial accounts, drawn from the author’s experience as a Spiritualist, which 
tend to comfort the sorrowing and to help us to an answer to the greatest of all questions. After death—what? 


SOME REVELATIONS AS TO RAYMOND Ready Shortly 


Set forth the impressions produced by ‘“‘ Raymond” upon the minds of such plain men as are willing to follow Truth, 
even if she lead them into strange lands, but who are none the less careful to first of all make sure that she is really 
what she professes to be. 


MY TWO KINGS By MRS. EVAN NEPHAN. Net, $1.50 


New York Herald says: “A remarkable, interesting book, not only because of its subject matter but because of the ex- 
traordinary claim which the author makes—that she is the reincarnation of a certain Charlotte Stuart, cousin of 
Charles Il. A magic carpet that carries the reader back to those days and keeps him entertained and amused from 
the beginning to the end of its well-written pages.” K 


THE NOVELS OF ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
THE PROMISE OF AIR (ust Published) | DAY AND NIGHT STORIES 


The Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, and he 


Net, $1.50 


New York Tribune says: “It is a book of rare 


charm and beauty.” 

Boston Transcript says: “An exceptional novelty. 
Its scheme is original, and it is developed by Mr. 
Blackwood, with a verbal skill and a philosophical in- 
sight that causes us to believe that even in this mate- 
rial world of ours such things might be.” 


KARMA. A Reincarnation Play 


Net, $1.60 


The theme is the expiation of a fault committed in 
previous incarnations by a woman who is married to 
4 The authors show 


tem, being England of today, and the others being an- 
ciént Egypt, Greece in the time of Alexander, and Italy 
in ‘the days of the Medicis. The fate of the three 
works itself out and reparation is made. 

Ready shortly. 


THE WAVE 


Net, $1.50 


New York Times says: “Master of a style at once 
clear and subtle, dramatic and poetic, he is able to 
present those states of feeling which lie upon the bor- 
derland of consciousness with a simplicity and fidelity 
few living writers can equal, and none excel. One’s 
strongest impression on closing this book is that o 
beauty—beauty alike of style and of spirit.” ; 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


Net, $1.50 
A collection of tales of psychic mystery, of occult 
emotion, of happenings in borderland of human knowl- 
edge that is just outside the boundaries of what man 
can really know and prove. 


TEN-MINUTE STORIES 


Net, $1.50 
Boston Transcript says: “His stories are of things 
unearthly and of beings and events impossible, but he 
writes of them with such illusive power that no one 
of us can say, during the reading of them, that such 
things cannot be.” 


JULIUS LE VALLON 


Net, $1.50 
Boston Herald says: ‘A master of supernatural 
suggestion. . . Mr. Blackwood makes the occult 
seem part and parcel of daily life.” 
New York Times says: “A remarkable faculty for 
dealing with subjects that lie on the borderland be- 
tween body and spirit and even adventure far upon 
the other side.” 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL. 


Net, $1.25 
A delicate and beautiful story of the influence exer- 
cised by the soul of a woman after her death on the 
man she loves. Ready shortly. 
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